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h HE object Mr. Street has in his 
new work, “ Brick and Marble 
in the Middle Ages,” from which 
we have already given some 
extracts,* is to point out the 
peculiarities of the development of Pointed archi- 
tecture in Italy, and especially to show in what 
way the materials so commonly used there— 
brick and marble—were introduced both in 
decoration and in construction. This should 
affect us practically. There is nothing connected 
with our art in which improvement is more 
needed and more practicable than the use of 
brick in architecture. And in this point of view 
particularly, we are disposed to welcome warmly 
Mr. Street’s elegant volume, and to aid to the 
extent of our power in giving it circulation. | 
The art of the bricklayer is at a very low ebb | 
in England: compo and contracts have left us 
but little of it. Saying nothing of the rows 
beyond rows of unsubstantial structures reared 
throughout the suburbs simply to sell, the 
existence of which might be almost sufficiently 
explained by supposing that— 
** Casual bricks in airy clime, 
Encountered casual horsehair, casual lime,”— 

in our most extensive and important buildings 
of brick, anything more than solid work is 
seldom if ever attempted. 

From time to time, and for a long time, we 
have sought to turn the attention of architects 
and brickmakers to the use of clay, to which 
we are restricted as a material for building in 
so many parts of the kingdom, in other and 
more ornamental forms than a would-be rectan- 
gular parallelopiped 9 inches long, 44 inches 
wide, and 2} inches high, without a sharp 
arris, or a square side. Here and there endea- 
vours have been made, and are being made, to 
effect an improvement in this respect. Hitch, | 
of Ware, did something in this way very long | 
ago; then Bakewell’s screw presses for the 
formation of moulded bricks, good and cheap, 
were looked forward to. Messrs. Bowers, of 
Tunstall, patented a method of making brick 
ornaments, and, not to mention many others, at 
the “ Poole Architectural Pottery,” experiments 
in mixing different sorts of clays, colouring, &c. 
are now being made preparatory to commencing 
operations.t A leading architect in Notting- 
ham, aided by the spirited owner of a fine bed | 
of clay, and prompted admittedly by observa- | 
tions which have appeared in these pages, is 
introducing moulded brickwork to a consider- | 
able extent in that district. Mr. Street’s book | 
will, we have no doubt, helpthe movement. He | 
went by the way of Zurich and Brescia to Verona, | 
Venice, Mantua, and Milan, and he has illustrated | 
his notes with seventy-four engravings from his | 
sketches made on the road. Some of these we 
have been permitted to tvansfer to our pages, and | 
the sample thus given will probably induce many | 
of our readers to desire to possess the whole. | 
Mr. Street is a determined medizvalist. He) 
went away resolved not to look at any of the 
works of the Renaissance, for which, like the | 
popular writer whom he imitates somewhat 
closely, he exhibits the greatest contempt. | 
With Palladio he has of course no sympathy :—_, 

** And is it possible, my readers will exclaim (he | 
says), that you, an architect, can have dared to 
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instil! Even so, reader ; for in this world there | being coupled one behind the other, and thus 
are unhappily two views of art, two schools of giving strength with great lightness, are very 
other; —the one Remeroes, wetking, with the| SaeRee ete seer Thay hare om, amar 
traditions and rules of their masters in the art, ably large balconies, but without balustrading 
exclusive in their views, narrow in their prac- | of any kind. The be aa and octangular stage 
tice, and coyventional in all their proceedings, | of the campanile is I think comparatively mo- 
to the most painful forgetfulness of reality in erm, but perhaps rather improves the whole 
construction and in ornament; the other young effect.” 
and earnest, fighting for truth, small in num-| Fig. 5 is a window from Cremona Cathedral. 
bers, disciples of nature, revivers of an art to all The bricks all radiate with the arch (not from 
appearance but now all but defunct, yet already 
rising gloriously above the traditional rules of | 
three centuries ;—the one class representing no | 
new idea, breathing no new thought, faithful to 
no religious rule ; the other rapidly endeavouring | 
to strike out paths for themselves as yet un-| 
trodden, gathering thoughts from nature, life | 
from the intense desire for reality and practical 
character, faithful moreover to a religious belief, | 
whose propagation will be for ever the great | 
touchstone of their work ;—the one class, the | 
disciples of Palladio, journeying towards| 
Vicenza with reverence, to learn how he built | 
palaces of compo with cornices of lath and | 
plaster, already in two short centuries falling | 
to decay, wretched and ruinous; the other) 
yom long at Verona, dreaming over the} 
everlasting art of the monuments of the| 
Sealigers, and of the nave of Sta. Anastasia, 
still, though five centuries have passed with all | 
their storms about their heads, fresh and beau- | 
tiful as ever, fit objects of veneration for the | pentre of cusp), and look as though they might 
artist in all ages. math 
, ; : : |have been built, allowing plenty of length of 
Mr. Street 1s led at times by his enthusiasm—! brick for the cusps, and then eut to the proper 
shall we call it P—into strange statements, as ' outline. In all cases where brick is used for 
when he glorifies the sunken and twisted, though , tracery, it is “plate-tracery.”” The tympanum 
beautiful, pavements of St. Mark’s, for of being | of the areh is filled in with a mass of brickwork, 





Fig. 5.— Brick Window, Cremona Cathedral. 


level and even,—for swelling “ up and down as 
though they were petrified waves of the sea, on 
which those who embark in the ship of the 
Church may kneel in prayer with safety, their 


through which are pierced the arches over the 
| several lights of the window; and these are 
| supported on marble or stone shafts with carved 
capitals, instead of monials. Above these some- 


undulating surface serving only to remind them | times, as in the example we have given from 
of the stormy seas of life, and of the sea actually| § Andrea at Mantua (fig. 1), are three cusped 
washing the walls of the streets and the houses circles. A panel of terra-cotta, with a moulded 
throughout their city!” There is a super-| ormament and ornaments in the mouldings, vary 
abundance too of “glorious ” and “noble,” but! others. Labels are rare, but in their place is 
ve are looking at the book as to its practical introduced a course of very narrow deep-red 
vasue. ricks, which surrounds the back of the arch 
The brick campanile tacked on to what Mr. | robo use aa deep-red_ bricks in courses alter- 
Street wrongly calls “a hideous classic edifice” | nat ing with a very warm-coloured stone, agree- 
—the church of 8. Andrea, at Mantua—affords| able effects are produced in these Italian build- 
some good details. Figs. 1 and 2* exemplify this. | jnos, A general perception of this fact, by the 
The tracery is formed by cusped circles pierced | way, appears to be creeping over England. We 
in a tympanum within an inclosing arch: the | have seen lately numerous small evidences of it, 
mat om yest arg a9 rs ge marble, | some of them melancholy enough. Where effect of 
and coupled one behind the other. Ihe propor- this sort is desired, architects should satisf 
tion of the cusps in this and most other Italian | ee as to the goodness of the meme | 
buildings is mostly good. “In trefoils, for We have a letter from Spalding, in Lincoln- 
instance, the upper cusp is by far smaller than | shire, which says that certain red bricks, which 
the lower; and in all good cusping it must be | wereused inthe eatrance-archway oftheC emetery 
sa —— men ye “aig belts rse ~y rt | there, alternating with stone courses, and with 
anc at the present day, so little is the subject | .ood effect, have suddenly become quite pale, as 
really understood, that at least ninety-nine out patente of a previous agar re ! P 
of every hundred cusped window-openings are| ‘The windows in Verona recall the memory of 
designed without feeling, and quite unlike the! those in Venice, but are generally inferior. 
best old examples ; and this, though apparently | pig, 6 is a specimen. 7 
a point of very small importance, is really of | - 
great consequence to the perfection of any| 
pointed work.” 
We give a view of the campanile itself (fig. 3) : | 
the smallness of the octagonal lantern with | 
spire, and the abrupt manner in which it is set | 
upon the square, produce a bad effect. 
The campanile of the Palazzo dei Signori, at | 
Verona (fig. 4), is a better example of Italian | 
tower-building. It rises “ out of a large pile of | 
buildings, and for a short distance above their | 
roofs is built in alternate courses of brick and a| 
very warm-coloured stone, and then entirely in | 
brick, pierced with only one or two small open- | 
ings, and terminating with a most gloriously 


pass within sight of Vicenza without making long | simple belfry-stage : the belfry windows, with 
sojourn there to drink in the lessons which the their arches formed without mouldings, and 
works of your great master Palladio are there to | with the sharp edges only of brick and stone 
| used alternately, are divided into three lights by 





* See p. 377,anée. “Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages: 
Notes of a Tour in the North of Italy” By G. E. Street, Archi- 
tect, F.8.A. London: John Murray. 1855. 

+ Of the clay-fields at Poole, we shall have to speak again soon. 





coupled shafts of shining marble: the shafts, 








* Bee p. 427. Fig. 6.— Domestic Window, Verona. 
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Fig. 7 is a two-light window in red brick, 
from the cathedral at Monza. 

Touching the marble shafts, which we oi 
said carry the arches of the window-lights, Mr. 
Street points out what must strike all architec- | 
tural observers in Venice,—the constant and | 
unsparing use of the shaft there during several | 
centuries, when little used in England, and! 


cries— 








“All shame to us if we do not attempt for the 
future so far at any rate to follow in their steps ! 
So rare are any but shafted windows in Venice, 
that at present I hardly remember a single 
instance of a window with monials formed by 
the continuous mouldings of the tracery ; and 
it is obvious that this gave occasion, not only 
to the use of beautiful marbles—never so well 
used as in shafts,—but also to the constant use 
of carved capitals. In domestic buildings, as I 
have before remarked, this arrangemeut of 
shafted windows is very valuable, because it 
suggests one obvious way in which we may 
unite traceried windows with the very newest 
arrangement of window-frames or sashes in the 
most comfortable nineteenth-century houses ; for 
in these Venetian palaces the glass was always 


contained in a separate wooden frame within 


the marble shafts and tracery.”* 


Our author attributes the continued use of 
the bearing shaft to the influence of classic art, 


which was so potent upon Italians. He sees the | 
effect of the same influence in their cornices; | 


and gives fig. 8, from 8. Francesco, Brescia, as 
an example. 
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dig. 8.—Cornice ; S. Francesco, Brescia. 


The Venetian balconies, which are for the 
most part very elegant and pleasing, almost 


always consist of a number of small shafts with | 
carved capitals, supporting a piece of stone, the | 
underside of which is notched into trefoils rest- | 


ing on the capitals. Here we have an example 
(fig. 9), quaintly finished at the angles with 
figures of animals. 
in Venice, as most visitors must have noticed, 


are very effective. Fig. 10 is an example. It has’ 


The angle windows, too, | 


BRICK AND MARBLE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 
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a bold shaft at the angle, whilst the jambs are | 


ornamented at their angles by a twisted cord-' 
like moulding, which is frequently met with in| 


the later work. 

The value of the simple detached circular 
shaft, and the beauty which the cusping of a 
large areh in a proper manner gives, cannot be 
too strongly dwelt on. 

The doorway of the Broletto, at Brescia 


mm 





is arrangement is not by any means unknown in Northern 
Europe, thouch certainly comparatively une mmo. There is an 
example of the thirteenth century at Easby Abbey, Yorkshire, 
whilst in France the wonderful collection of ancient houses al 
Clany ali have it, and at Ratisbon, one of the most interesting 
ci'les in Germany, every one out of a great number of houses of 


the twelfih and thirteenth centuri igi i 
ieerupuheteae ae turies, of prodigious architectural 


! 
(fig. 11), is executed mainly in stone, and has 
some traces of fresco in the tympanum. 

Our author urges strongly the importance of 
introducing more colour in the interior of our 
buildings, and bids architects remember it is 
they who must bring this about :— 

“Could we but place one of our cold bare 


pace of worship by the side of S. Mark’s, and | 
et the development of Christian art in the con- | 


struction of the fabric be ten times as great in 
7 northern church as in the Venetian, we 
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may yet rest assured that every religious mind 
would turn at once to the latter, and scarce 
deign to think of the former as a place for wor- 
ship at all. If this is so, does it not point most 
forcibly to the absolute necessity for the intro- 
duction of more colour in the interior of our 
buildings, either in their construction, or after- 
wards by the hand of the painter? And archi- 
tects must remember that this ought all to be 
within their province as directors or designers ; 
and therefore, that they must not, as now, ven- 
ture to design cold shells, which may or may not 
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Fig. 11.—Doorway, Broletto, Brescia. 


afterwards receive the necessary and indispen- 
sable decorations, but from the very first must 
view these decorations as part and parcel of the 
work in which they personally are concerned : 
then, and not till then, shall we see a satisfac- 
tory school of architects in England.” 


In closing our notice of the contents of this 
work, we cordially recommend it to our readers, 
as containing much that is both new and useful. 





THE RECENT HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
WORKS OF HENRY HOLLAND, JAMES WYATT, 
AND OTHERS. 

By comparison with the works undertaken 
within a few years after 1815, those belonging 
to the period of the war were executed under a 
condition of art a to paralysis. As 


the course of our history may eventually show, | 


even the questionable taste for which credit has 
been given to George IV. as the Augustus of 
England, furnishes a marked contrast to that of 
the reign which preceded. 

If the present war is to bring with it a loss 
of aids, most important to human progression ; 
according to the experience of the last war, it 
might indeed in that way inflict an amount of 
disaster equal to that of the sacrifice of life and 
treasure. Such, however, is the incidental and 
inevitable result of wars. Education, civiliza- 
tion, social condition,—in short, progress of 
every kind, in ordinary affairs, or in science or 
art,—what does not involve as a condition’ of 
it, the interchange of thought? At all times, 
there has been much of insular exclusiveness in 
English character. Establish a barrier against 
outward impressions, and a nation, like an in- 
dividual, will speedily wear out any stock of 
ideas. It is not merely the spur of emulation, 
not merely the means ot estimating the true 
position, that will be lost. Ideas multiply and 
procreate in combination. In the trituration of 
many minds, the sustaining aliment of progress 
is produced. Even with some materials gathered 
together in that spirit of research which we 


feeling for art, as arf ; we mean, as matter dis- ' street, on the south. There were colonnades 
tinct from representation—the deadness of in- for part of the length,—similar to that which 
tellect was complete. In the exteriors of has been added to the present structure in Rus- 
ordinary houses, or in the style of interior sell-street,—though not projecting over the 
finishing—we can hardly call it decoration: in footway,—the main building being set back. 

the common articles of furniture and household The exterior appears to have been very plain,— 
use, there is the same blank and vapid character. but was, at all events, not inferior to present 

Any considerable attempt that te perchance theatres—than which it would be difficult to 

be made, displayed a total ignorance of the find any class of edifices so singularly unsuc- 

nature of art. So that, generalizing, we could cessful in effect;—and that, whether they 
only say that the age had wo Art. | attempt little, or attempt much. But the view 

As for the chance of the proper use of ancient of the interior in Wilkinson’s “ Londina Illus- 
models,—whilst that use implies the study of, trata,” justifies what was thought of Holland’s 
and deduction from them, rather than the theatre at the time of its completion. The 
moulding of copies, it implies also the compari- shafts, or supports to the tiers of boxes (of 
son of a large and varied number. Without the which last there were several, as in the present 
estimation of the merit which there is in each theatre), were moulded, so as to have a very 
and all, the elements of good art—propriety of tasteful character, as compared with present 
character and novelty (neither of waiek as we contrivances. The tiers of columns carried 
lately ‘argued, can be wholly spared for the arches,—supporting the ceiling—the arches 
other),—would not bear their proper relationin being hung with drapery. The lattice-work 
any new work. Probably, however, those who pattern,—in general use at this time and later, 
had the means of influence in their hands, knew through mere absence of art—was indeed every- 
less of Italy and the continent than was known where; but effect was redeemed by a superior 
| during the reign of Elizabeth, or to the travel- character of classical ornament,—as pateras 

‘ling ecclesiastics of a previous time. Illustrated and Vitruvian scrolls—and well-grouped panel- 

| books were almost inaccessible even to archi-, ling to the fronts and backs of the boxes. The 

| tects; and, whatever may be the difficulties now, | misconception of principles which we could 
| of bringing the influence of professional know- | hardly help noticing in any work of this date, 
|ledge to bear upon public taste, the difficulty is evinced in some of the decorations of the 

|must have been greater formerly, by reason of proscenium, where, on each side, backed by a 

‘the limited number of architects. ‘Those who group of flags and trophies, was a large flaming 
did find scope for practical undertakings—and | urn. 

_the number of men being small, they were gene-| _ Difficulties appear to have retarded the com- 
rally kept well em loyed,—had all the distract- pletion of the building; though probably they 
ing claims evolved in a decision on the point , were not such as should dim the fame of the 

to which we referred,—the question of pre-| architect. 150,000/. the amount of the estimate, 

|dominance of novelty, or of purity of style. had been raised in 300 debentures of 500/. each. 

Architecture in Europe had greatly emancipated | The manner of paying the regular interest seems 
itself from the vicious influence of a Borromini, | not to have been thought of. In the present 

| but, with some exceptions, only to be resigned , building, and nearly all other works of the class, 
to the mannerism of a cold version of Palla- | the extraordinary rapidity of execution, which is 

| dianism ; and we have shown that the architects general, has been disacvantageous, at least with 

\of the Burlington school were rapidly falling regard to decorative character; and from that 
into practices, tending to the loss of all the haste results much that we should see reason to 

characteristic features of our special art. The | object to in the ephemeral ornaments of the in- 

| better manner of Sir Robert Taylor and Sir) teriors. However, in 1794 Holland’s theatre was 
| William Chambers, and the eccentric style of opened with an oratorio. In the first dramatic 
the Adams, had supervened. The doctrine of representation John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and 
absolute novelty next was supported by Sir Miss Farren appeared, and Charles Kemble took 

: John Soane. his first part. The play was “ Macbeth.” An 

| But, although the expression of art observed attempt to leave out the ghost of Banquo was 
in our streets—whether in ordinary houses, or in given up, at the remonstrance of the galleries ; 
the majority of publie buildings—has been in and a lake of real water was exhibited. Then, 
great part produced since 1815; a certain or shortly afterwards, an iron curtain seems to 

| number of works were of necessity undertaken have been added to the proscenium, with the 
during the period of the war, and by architects view of shutting off the auditory, should any fire 
who deserve notice. We have referred to some | break out behind the scenes ; and two immense 
of those; but the names of Henry Holland and | reservoirs were placed in the roof. When the 

James Wyatt are too important to be passed | fire did occur, in fifteen years’ time, these pro- 

over. The former died in 1806. His prmcipal | visions, like others in similar cases, were found 

works were—the theatre of Drury-lane, which | to be of no avail,—the reservoirs being empty 
|was destroyed by fire, in 1809; the theatre at or forgotten, and the curtain having been re- 

Covent-garden (or the greater part thereof), moved a few months previously, as it had be- 

‘destroyed in 1808; the front and screen of come {too rusty to work. Respecting the diffi- 
Carlton-house ; and the main part of Melbourne, | culties the architect had to contend with, an 

‘or Dover House, Whitehall. He was also archi-| anecdote is told which may bear repeating, even 
tect of the far inferior work—the Pavilion at |in this place. Though every one seems to take 
Brighton, shown in the “Vitruvius Britannicus,” liberties with the Sheridaniana,—ve a 

‘and which was subsequently remodelled under | hensible in dealing with these classics of English 

Nash and Porden; and the design of the front | literary and domestic history, we will merely try 

‘of the India-house, ascribed by Mr. Cumning-| to throw such light as knowledge of professional 
ham, Mr. Timbs, and most other writers, to, matters might be expected to do, in the telling 

| R. Jupp, the surveyor to the Company, under of the present story. 

| whose direction the work was executed, is attri-| The theatre had, it appears, been opened, and 

‘buted by the writer in the “ Penny Cyclo- | nothing remained to be done but the usual 
pedia,” with great probability, though we agreeable business of settling the accounts. Our 

‘know not on what conclusive authority, to practical readers might say,—fancy Sheridan at 





found to have become a European character- | Henry Holland. 

istic, compensation did not accrue to art in| The theatre of Drury-lane was commenced in 
England, for the ignorance of much that was | the year 1791, on the site of the old house,—a 
old, and all that was recent or contemporary on | structure of small dimensions internally, slightly 
the Continent. Therefore, nothing could be | decorated in the style of the Adams, and cele- 
worse than the state of general taste in the! brated as the scene of the performances of 
latter part of the reign of George I1I.—the| Garrick. Holland’s theatre is described as 
Regency, of course, inclusive. We may admit, | having occupied more ground than the present 
that painting retained the eminent position it | house; the quantities given amounting to re- 


had acquired ; and sculpture, likewise, was 
cultivated with no mean power. ‘The oppor- 
tunities which the war created for the produc- 
tion of monuments and works in portraiture, 
were themselves sufficiently numerous. But as 
to some branches of united art, wherein, as we 
must continue to believe, is most evinced the 
* See p. 397, ante, 





spectively, 49,600 and 32,400 superficial feet. 


‘such a task! The duty was put off until 
‘Holland became impatient, or perhaps the 
builders with him. Mr. Sheridan was zovhere, 
or rather, everywhere. At his house he was 
“not at home;”’ at the theatre, he had “just 
stepped out ;” at clubs and other resorts, he had 
“gone to his house.” But after a few weeks, 
the architect one day tracked the manager to 
the stage door. Holland overpowered the 
porter and detected Sheridan on the stage 


We doubt whether as to building area, the| with a party of gentlemen, to whom he was 
excess could have been what would here appear. | showing the theatre. Sheridan saw his architect 
The west end of the building was some yards | - sgpcomes escape this time was impossible. 
distant from Brydges-street,—from which, how-|He therefore put a good face on the matter. 
ever, there was a pit entrance by a passage. | “Ah! my dear fellow,” said he, “you have 
The main entrances were from le pron. |come quite apropos. I am truly sorry you have 
on the north, and from a street called Woburn-’ had the trouble of calling on me so often; but 
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now, in a few minutes I shall be at liberty: we 
will then go into my room and settle our affairs. 
But first, you must decide an important ques- 
tion here. Some of these gentlemen tell me 


there are loud complaints that the transmission | 


of sound is defeetive in your beautiful theatre,— 
that, in fact, the galleries cannot hear at all, and 
that this is the reason they have been so noisy 
of late.’ “ Sound defective! not hear !” ejacu- 
lated the astonished architect, turning pale. 
«Why it is the most perfect building for sound 
that ever was erected: I may stake my reputa- 
tion the complaint is groundless.” “So say I,” 
returned Sheridan, “ but now you are here, we 
will bring the question to a practical test, and 


| 





hoped it would not be suffered to interfere with 
the public business of the country.” That it 
would appear quite certain that Sheridan 
remained at lis post, and that different anec- 
dotes are therefore disposed of, would, however, 
‘seem to be not the necessary inference, since 
| other accounts say that the House did adjourn, 
many of the members at once going towards 
the theatre. The fire occurred five months after 
that at Covent Garden. 

The difficulties of providing a new theatre, in 
the state of the finances, were of course ve 
| great. The work was, however, accomplished, 
_and the present theatre, by B. Wyatt, architect, 
| was commenced on the 29th of October, 1811, 








then have a paragraph or two in the apers. | and opened on October 10, 1812. Extensive 
Do you, Holland, go and place yourself at the | alterations in the auditory by the late Mr. Beazley 


back of the upper gallery, while I stand here on| were afterwards made ; 


ut some important 


the stage and talk to you.” “Certainly,” said | features of Wyatt’s structure remain, and these 
Holland, “with the greatest pleasure.” Aj} may demand notice in the proper place. For 


lantern was provided, with a guide, and awa 
went the architect through a labyrinth of dark 
and winding passages—almost a day’s journey— 
until he reached his distant and elevated post. 
“ Now, Mr. Holland,” cried Sheridan, “ are you 
there, and ready?” ‘Yes!’ was the imme- 
diate answer. “Can you hear me?” “ Per- 
fectly, perfectly, Mr. Sheridan.” “Then I 
wish you a very good morning.” So saying, 
Mr. Sheridan disappeared, and was a mile off 
before Mr. Holland could get down again. 
Another long interval elapsed ere the fugitive 
could be chased to his lair again, and the sub- 
ject of accounts broached. In these days it was 
held somewhat gentlemanly to escape a debt; 
and for the failings of the individual, we, like 
the recording angel of Sterne, may fitly drop 
the tear which blots them out for ever. What, 
indeed, of that wit and pathos which the vulgar 
think opposites, but which are nearly allied : 
how much that is rich in poetry and graceful in 
diction, is called to recollection in the name 
of one, whose high principle and whose erroneous 
practice were ever at terrible conflict with each 
other? We are not doubtful of the merit of 
the modern drama; but, few are the works 
which now some way, do not leave us :— 


| 


** Sighing that nature formed but one such man, 
And brake the die in moulding Sheridan.” 


Tn 1801, the concern of the theatrical pro- 
prietary had got into such hopeless difficulties, 
that application was made to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for protection. Sheridan pleaded in 
person, and accused Holland of leaving the 
theatre unfinished, though he had exceeded the 
contract. The theatre was, however, kept open. 

Accounts as to the origin of the fire vary. 
The day, the 24th of February, 1809, was a 
Friday in Lent, when there was no performance. 
The fire was discovered about eleven o’clock at 
night ; in ten minutes it extended from the front 
lobby—to which one account relates that it was 
at first confined—to the boxes; and in one 
quarter of an hour from the first discovery it 
had extended over the whole house. In another 
quarter of an hour, the Apollo at the top fell 
into the pit ; and very soon after, the roof fell in. 
In about four hours from the first, the whole was 
destroyed. This extraordinary rapidity of 
destruction might afford a very will lesson— 
one which was attended to in the subsequent 
building, more than it has been in still later 
theatres. There was, we should state, an 
unfortunate system of construction in the 
case of Holland’s theatre. Under the idea of 
advantage as regards sound, the skeleton of the 
fabric was made more essentially a matter of 
carpenters’ work—even than was usual at the 
time. The complete framework, indeed, was all 

finished, and stood for some considerable period 
before the spaces were filled with brickwork. 
One story tells how that during the time of 
the fire, Mr. Sheridan was discovered seated in 
one of the taverns hard by, calmly enjoying a 
pint of wine. A friend discovering him, ex- 
pressed surprise that he could sit there under 
the cireumstances. Sheridan replied, “ What! 
cannot a man take his glass of wine by his own 
fireside.” This story in most of the lives of 
Sheridan is denied, and on the ground that when 
the news of the fire reached the House of Com- 
mons, Sheridan wasthere, and was able to observe, 
on the motion for adjournment, that “ whatever 
might be the extent of his private calamity, he 


| 
i 


the present we wish to look at other works in 
which Holland was concerned. 

Carlton House, as known to many of our 
readers, occupied that portion of Waterloo- 
place which is south of Pall-mall. The name of 
the original architect, in the time of Queen 
Anne, is not known; but the celebrated land- 
scape gardener-architect Kent laid out the 


| grounds when the property was in Lord Bur- 


lington’s hands, between 1725 and 1732. These 
gardens extended along the south side of Pall- 
mall, and are said to have been in imitation of 
Pope’s garden at Twickenham, with numerous 
bowers, grottoes, and terminal busts. Mr. Cun- 
ningham speaks of an engraving of them by 
Woollett. The property came into the pos- 
session of the father of George LII. and being 
i as the residence of the prince—after- 
wards George 1V.—in 1783, great alterations 
were made under Holland. A basement story 
of low rooms on the side next the park seems 
to have been part of the original arrangement, 
and therefore not due to the taste for low rooms 


period of taste we have remarked upon, and of 
which they must of course be deemed superior 
specimens. In accordance with that system of 
waste in expenditure on public works which 
prevails most in connection with royal palaces, 
the costly fabric under notice was of very short 
duration. It was taken down in 1827. The 
riding-house and stables, however, remain. Some 
architectural details may be discovered, tend- 
ing to show that Holland’s manner was superior 
to that in many contemporary buildings. The 
pean yal feature is a semicircular and conch- 
veaded recess, intersected by an entablature ; 
the Doric columns supporting the latter, being 
without bases, and fluted, but Roman in cha- 


the precarious depositary of invaluable public 
records. 


portico and projecting ends; the walls being 
rusticated; and the portico being partly re- 
cessed, and partly projecting—leaving a wide 
intercolumn in the flank for a carriage-drive 
under. This very desirable arrangement how- 
ever, involved an appearance of weakness, and 
in spite of the grouping of internal columns. 
That such effect is not inevitable has been 
shown in the case of Covent-garden theatre; 
but the omission of the proper base—the flight 
of steps—in such cases ; or the substitution of 
blocks or dwarf wall is a change forthe worse. We 
think, with some contrivance, convenience and 
effect might be both attained. The portico at Carl- 
ton House was hexastyle, and of the Corinthian 
order. The columns have been used again at 
the National Gallery, though denuded of much 


frieze. Looking at the interior, the hall was 
square on the plan, and on each side was an 
opening, or a recess, with a segmental coffered 
arch, enclosing two Ionic columns and entabla- 
ture, the last supporting vases and chimere, A 
landing of the staircase was octagonal in plan, 
| with well-hole and lantern-light ; and the angles 
lof the ceiling there, were formed by fan-shaped 
springers. One of the dining-rooms was cir- 
jcular, with columns and recesses, somewhat 











racter. ‘ Carlton Ride” is now best known as | 


The main front of the house had a central | 


of the decoration. The original order had not | 
only enriched base mouldings, but an enriched , 





after the arrangement of those features in the 
Pantheon at Rome. At the opposite sides of 
this room were large mirrors. e general de- 
coration of the house was of seati-classical 
character. Trophies were freely introduced ; 
and panels, even those of doors, were enriched 
with lyres, wreaths, and festoons. One common 
introduction was that of terminal figures, used 
for the filling up of apertures, or for parts of fur- 
niture. These terminals were common in the 
style of the Adams. They may be still scen in 
what may have been originally shop-fronts, in 
Adam-street, Adelphi. From the same school, 
was derived the better sort of ceiling decoration 
in some of the rooms. Generally, the ceilings 
were painted to represent the sky and clouds. 
In the furniture, the ordimary refuge of bad 
taste, gilding, was used toagreat extent. In 
many of the rooms, the ure was entirely 
gilt, with crimson or crimson and black cushions. 
Art degenerated ; but im those days, the uphols- 
terers’ business must have been a thriving one. 
Decoration of some kind was required—at least 
in palaces—and the upholsterer, not the archi- 
tect, was set to doit; and he, of course, took 
care to use plenty of cloth—silk and velvet—in 
the work. In ordinary houses, as much archi- 
tectural decoration as there was in Carlton 
House, would have been eschewed in favour of 
walls of plain drab colour,—not, be it remarked, 
on the score of saving, but because of an extra- 
ordinary apprehension of anything like decora- 
tion and colour, as indicating preteusion and 
vulgarity. We believe a similar delusion still 
interferes with the growth of art. The uphols- 
terer-decorator of the Prince Regent’s time has, 
however, of late become much more of an 
artist. 

The most important point for notice as to the 
interior of Carlton House, is the absence of the 
Louis Quinze style. Where the furniture had 
not the usual! straight and stiff character, it 
resembled that which is known from the works 


with which the owner has been eredited, but | and gallery of Thomas Hope, though only in 
the whole of the front portion of the house is| some rooms was equal to that. Some of the arm- 
to be considered as having been renewed, and | 
the decorations may be fairly ascribed to the | 


chairs have a peculiar hollow curved back. The 
design is, we think, known as the Carlton 
House chair. The Carlton House table is one 
with drawers round three sides of the top of the 
table. One of the most effective of the rooms 
was the crimson drawing-room. Here the 
backs of the chairs were curved, and the arm- 
chairs were indeed of very fair character. All 
round the upper part of the room were festoons 
of drapery, with folds, radiating from stars,— 
curtains depending both at windows and doors. 
The colours were, for the accessories already 
mentioned, crimson and gold; for the doors 
and chimney-pieces, black with gold mouldings 
and ornaments ; and for the ceiling, which was 
banded, coved, and enriched, fawn colour and 
gold. In the ante-chamber leading to the 
throne-room, some of the arm-chairs showed a 
decided effort in classical character; they had 
straight roll-shaped arms, partly supported by 
sphinxes, and moulded and ribbon-banded posts 
as support at the back. These chairs were 

ilt, and had blue cushions, with long gold 
Raat The panels of this room were filled 
with blue velvet. In other rooms, decorated as 
it was intended, in imitation of Indian or 
Japanese ornament, we have evidence of that 
childlike taste wherein ar¢ is disregarded for the 
sake of mere imitation,—that is to say, the 
taste of which the decorations of the Pavilion 
at Brighton were the most remarkable example. 
With such exceptions, we think that no pattern 
in mural decoration was attempted, and there is 
none in the pavements and carpets, frequently. 
Paper-hangings at that time were of inferior de- 
sign and quality,—though from Professor Donald- 
son’s investigations given in his paper read afew 
ears since at the Institute of British Architects, 
it would seem that the manufacture had been 
during some time carried on in England. Surface 
decoration recently, in the interiors of ordinary 
houses, has been made too prominent, and the 
resulting disadvantage is increased by the dis- 
regard of principles which is all but invariable 
in the abundant variety of designs. In the suite 
of rooms in the basement of Carlton House, 
there were some things which should be men- 
tioned. One room was called the Golden 


drawing-room, or Corinthian room. Here the 
walls were coloured pink, and the whole of the 
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columns and wood-work of furniture, and the 
cornice were gilt. 
mirrors, opposite to each other. At one end of 
the swite was the Gothic dining-room. This 
was in wretched taste. The ceiling exhibited a 
surface of plain white plaster, with a range of | 
pointed-arch-shaped ribs, cusped, laid thereon, | 
and inverted as it were, what would be the, 
pomis of springing being towards the centre of 
the room, at which points were suspended 

lights. This notable device was, however, less 

worthy of record than that of the conservatory | 
at the opposite end of the suite. The conser- 
vatory was said to be in “imitation of a cathe-| 
dral,” or “ Henry VIL.’s chapel.” In a view, 
the appearance of the elaborate workmanship is 

ey suggestive of Roslyn Chapel. ‘Lhe ribs 

of the fan-tracery were filled in with stained 

glass. This idea is one that might be made, 
much of, without producing the caricature of a 

style. ‘The conservatory was, we believe, de- | 
signed by Mr. Hopper,—not by Holland. The 
Gothic furniture, about this time, was con- 

ceived under complete misconception of those 

Aa ee which are amongst the most valuable 

contributions of the style to art,—namely, those 

which relate to the distinctive properties of 

materials. Of course, the Gothic dining-room 

at Carlton House—furnished, as was supposed, 

in admirable consistency throughout—was full , 
of works of the mistaken character referred to. | 
But, it was very long before what is now clear | 
and simple, was arrived at: the Pugins even, | 
father and son, did much that they must have | 
afterwards regretted. The younger Pugin, | 
indeed, in his “True Principles of Pointed | 
Architecture,” referred specially to his own, 
designs for furniture at Windsor Castle, as | 
exemplifying what should be avoided. He, | 
however, had a spirit which few possess. He | 
one day remarked to a publisher, that there 
were “no good books on Gothic furniture.” | 
“Why,” said Mr. , “aren't there your, 
own?”’—which some people would think tolerably | 
ood ; which, at all events, have been the} 
foundation of the greater part of the Gothic | 
designs during many late years, “ Pooh!” | 
said Pugin, very contemptuously, “I must. 
write down those things.” 

That portion of Holland’s building which | 
was most noticed at the time, was the screen of | 
columns in front. The arrangement adopted | 
belongs to the debateable ground, whereon | 
amateur criticism may safely venture. It is, | 
however, very much less objectionable than the | 
single column, used as a monument by the) 
Romans, or the misshapen example which | 
stands now on part of the site of Carlton, 
House. A screen of columns affotds just as | 
much separation as is necessary; and it is 
fairly argued could be substituted for the com- 
mon blank walls of London houses, with advan- | 
tage both to their effect and to the public. At, 
Carlton House, with the portico seen through | 
the screen (where the first public application of | 
the newly-invented lighting by gas was made), | 
the effect must have been worthy of admiration | 
in those days. But Soane, according to Mr. | 
Tite’s résumé of the professor’s lectures, thought 
differently about screens; and Bonomi made the 
one in question the subject of an epigram, thus 
done into English by Prince Hoare :— 





** Dear little columns, all in a row, 
What do you do there ? 
Indeed, we don’t know.” 
When Waterloo-bridge was built, some wise- 
acre varied this into a dialogue between the 
two columns, thus :-— 


** Brother, dear! what do we here ?” 
(Answer.) ‘I know not; ask the engineer.” 


These smart sayings are not favourable to 
sound criticism; and perhaps we do wrong in 
giving them. 

A similar feature had been used by Taylor, 
previous to this screen of Holland’s, in the Bank 
of England,—we might perhaps say even by 
Soane,—not to mention Chambers’s treat- 
ment .of part of the river-front of Somerset 
House. The screen at Hyde-park-corner be- 
longs to a later date. The columns at Carlton 
House were of the Ionie order, and there were 
archways for carriages.* 





! 
An alcove was fitted with | 





* To be continued, 


PROPOSED DISMEMBERMENT OF ST, JAMES’S-PARK. 
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A. Proposed road. 
D. St. James’s Palace. 





B. A green avenue at present. 





C. Roadway at present ready. 
E. Marlborough House. 





THE ROAD THROUGH ST. JAMES’S- 
PARK. 

Few changes could be made in the metropolis 
which would give more general dissatisfaction 
than the cutting up of the beautiful park known 
as St. James’s, which is the most venerable of | 
our parks, and also the most artistic and elegant 
in its arrangements. It has taken upwards of | 
200 years to form the picturesque whole which 
on summer Sundays gladdeus the eyes of so 
many thousands of Londoners. St. James’s, | 
to a large population, is a convenient park, as it 
closely adjoins a dense population: it is also, | 

y its position and immediate conjunction with | 
the town residence of the sovereign, the place 
most frequented by strangers. 

From time to time slices of “greenery” have , 
been taken from St. James’s-park, and trans-| 
formed into gravel, or in other ways covered ; 
still, to a certain extent, the integrity of the | 
general plan has not been materially interfered 
with. 

Once upon a time there was painted at the 


The complaint, in this respect, which has 
‘attracted most remark of late, has been that 
referring to the road between Pimlico and Pall- 
mall ; and many persons residing in these locali- 
ties have written to the public journals suggest- 
ing that the notice respecting eabs should, like 
the regulation respecting the soldiers and livery 
servants, be repealed, aa that free access should 
be allowed through the park gates at Pimlico, 
Storey’s Gate, and along the Mall, and that a 
wider opening should be made into Pall-mall, 
near St. James’s Palace. 

The plan adjoining (fig. 1) shows a large space 
of Pt ME road, a considerable portion 
of which has at different times been taken from 


the green part of the park. From the entrance 


at Pimlico, there is a spacious road, which is 
divided by a considerable space from the screen 
of Buckingham Palace. This leads to the 
Mall, which is divided into four noble avenues, 
one of extraordinary width, and each of the 
others broader than most of our London 
thoroughfares. We have here ready to hand a 


entrances of our parks,—‘“ No admittance for |road equal to a great traffic, which might, by 


dogs or gentlemen’s servants ;” and it is only 
lately that soldiers in uniform were permitted 
to breathe the air of these places and associate 
with other citizens. Public opinion has caused 
the abolition of these restrictions; however, 


the peculiarity of the arrangement, be managed 
without inconvenience or confusion, We would 
not grumble if the curves marked by the dotted 
‘lines B B should be made. 


| Instead, however, of availing themselves of 


there are now, at certain parts of our public|}the means ready to hand, it would seem that 
parks, notices still placed that cabs and other | the authorities have determined to cut the park 


ublic carriages shall not be permitted to pass. 

he great increase of certain quarters, and, per- 
haps even more than that consideration, the won- 
derful facilities afforded by railway and other 
quick means of transit, have made the general 
masses of the population impatient of delays, 
and unwilling to spend in reaching a distance of 
less than half a “t an amount of time in which 
they might have been whisked nearly twenty 
miles : the expense is also a consideration. 


| 


in two by a road, which is to extend from the 
Birdeage-walk to between St. James’s Palace 


, and Marlborough House, crossing the orna- 


‘mental water by means of a bridge. Many 
| 4. P ° J 
‘plans, perfectly ridiculous, in spite of a strongly- 
| expressed public opinion, have been carried out, 
‘and remain, to the present day, not only an 
annoyance to every one of taste amongst our 
own community, but to astonish our friends 


j from over the water. Yet nothing more unwise 
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lias been proposed during the last twenty years 
than the idea of putting a great road through this 
beautiful park. “Ve cannot find words sufli- 
ciently strong to express our feelings sapere 
this scheme: but we would have our s etches 
second the indignant remonstrance of the Times. 

Few people will believe, notwithstanding 
that the posts marking the line have been fixed, 
that such a thing is contemplated. “ But, 
say the parties engaged upon the work, “it 
will not be long before it is done.” 

Can it be possible that this is determined ? 
If it be, then no time should be lost by those 
who feel an interest in preserving and adding to 
the beauty of London, to give a strong expres- 


sion of their opinion on this subject. Unfor- | 


tunately, we have not Parliament to appeal to ; 
but surely it is only necessary to represent this 
fairly in the proper quarter, to prevent the 


destruction of the fine trees and general appear- | 


ance of St. James’s-park, which this unsightly 
and unnecessary alteration would cause. 

It is impossible to describe the surprise of 
the numerous parties whom we saw collected to 
witness the erection of the marks. “ But,” 
said a gentleman who seemed to know something 
about the matter, “step this way. Look here : 





council, as Burial Board for the borough, on 
Wednesday before last, the committee to whom 
it had been referred to receive tenders and enter 
into a contract for the erection of the chapels, 
reception-house, lodge, &c. for the new cemetery, 
reported that the only two tenders received 
were that of Mr. Bainbridge, at 1,800/.; and 
that of Mr. Stimpson, at 1,680/. The estimate 
of Messrs. Aicken and Capes, the architects, 
amounted to 1,550/. 

Yarmouth.—The work of restoration at St. 
Nicholas’s Church, here, which, during the 
building of the St. Peter’s and the Priory 
National Schools was suspended, has been re- 
sumed. For several weeks workmen have been 
employed in the church, and the result will 
shortly be to remove the unsightly temporary 
communion-rails and reading-desk, and to provide 
an inner chancel suitable to the building. The 
altar-rails, clergy and choir seats, and reading- 
desk, are to be of carved oak; and the space 
round the altar of Minton tiles. 
| Hempton.—The first stone of a chapel was laid 
‘on Hempton-green, near Fakenham, Norfolk, on 
| Friday before Tast. TheChurch Building Society, 
\in contributing 65/. towards the building, autho- 
-rised their architect, Mr. Hakewill, to enlarge 





we are now with our backs against the railings , the original design and to superintend the pro- 
of the palace. You see that beautiful row of gress of the edifice. The present structure can 
trees enclosed by the railings: you see a space only be regarded as a chancel for the chapel. 





menced at Mount-pleasant, Gateshead, for the 
Wesleyan New Connection, from designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. Thompson, 
of Newcastle, architect. The chapel will have 
open timbered roof, open seats, and stained glass 
windows at the west end. The style is Deco- 
rated. Mr. E. Bruce, of Gateshead, is the 
builder. 








SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Ar the annual meeting of this society, recently 
held at Dunster, Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, bart. 
the president referred in his opening address to 
the iron ore found in the neighbourhood at 
Treborough, which turns out to be equal to the 
best Silesian iron in quality, and is found in 
deeper and richer veins. This discovery, he 
said, was of great importance not only to this 
locality, but to the nation at large. The great. 
value of microscopic investigation was alluded 
to, especially towards determining the fertilizing 
properties of streams by discovering the extent 
to which Desmidiee and Diotomacex are found 
in the water. 

The Rev. J. Warre read a paper by Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, M.A. on “The Priory Church of Dun- 
ster,” with especial reference to the architectural 
distinction between merely parochial churches 
and those which were conventual or collegiate, 





corresponding with the second from the centre 
on the other side: St. Paul’s looks well in the 
distance, and these flowers and shrubs are 
pleasant to the eye. What would you think, 
sir, if, after the centre road is made, they should 
ae over this also with gravel? It is really too 
ad.” 

We have marked this part in our plan with 

a shadow, which we hope may not prove 


ominous; and in the smaller plan with a black | The new tower and spire, designed by Messrs. | 


line and the letter B. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Roydon, Essex.—Roydon church is gradually 
undergoing a thorough restoration. The interior 
is now about to be reseated and restored under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Clarke. The parish 
co-operate most warmly with the Rev. A. Pyne, 


the vicar,—just having made their third rate lower stage of the tower forms the vestry, and | of he 
towards the restoration. Some curious early |is connected with the church by an archway, | joo, 
wall paintings exist under the plaster of the with shafts and mouldings, all carved; and the | 


earlier part of the wall of the south aisle, and 
which are thought to be as early as the thir- 
teenth century. These will be brought to 
light, and preserved, if practicable. The chancel 
will be opened into the church, and the floor 
raised to its original level. 

Biddenden, Kent.—Biddenden church is also 
under restoration by Mr. Joseph Clarke, the 
diocesan architect. It is one of considerable 
interest, and contains points of beauty. The 
interior is to be entirely restored and reseated ; 
the stalls in the chancel, and in Colonel Patter- 
son’s chapel, being of a richer design. The piers 
and arches, with the other stonework, will be 
restored throughout, and the floor laid with 
Minton’s tiles. The contract has been taken 
by Messrs. Constable, of Penshurst. 

Lincoln.—The church of St. Michael on the 
Mount is slowly progressing towards completion. 
{t is in the Early Decorated style, and consists 
of nave and jor transept, with apse chancel at 
the east end. The stone is Lincoln hammer- 
dressed, with Caen stone dressings; and the roof, 
which is of slate, is surmounted by crested tile 
ridging. On the south side nearest the west 
end the church is entered by a porch, on which, 
probably, at a future time, a tower and spire 
will be ereeted. On the north side is an entrance 
to a gallery, constructed to accommodate the 
Clirist’s Hospital school children ; and owing to 
the precipitous rise of the ground, this gallery 
is entered at a level of about 6 feet higher than 
the floor of the church. The roof inside is open. 
The chancel is semi-octagonal, and is internally 
separated from the nave by an arch on carved 
corbels: the transept and nave are divided by 
two arches. Mr. Teulon is the architect, and 

Mr. C. Ward, of this city, the builder. The 
amount of the contract was 2,600/.; but it is 
calculated, says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, that 
before the iy ayer of the church the amount 
expended will be a considerabl r sum. 
Lynn.—At a meeting of the ynn Town- 


The building will consist of four rough flint 
‘walls, with Caen stone dressings. The style, so 
far as any style can be exhibited on so small a 
scale, is Early English. The persons employed 
in the erection are—Mr. D. Forster, stone- 
mason; Mr. C. Tuthill, carpenter; and Mr. J. 
Antingham, jun. bricklayer. 
Burslem. — St. Ann’s Church, Brown-Edge, 
was reopened on Sunday in week before last. 


H. Ward and Son, of Hanley, is of the Norman 


style of twelfth century, and ornamented with | 


carvings. The tower is square, surmounted by 
| a rectangular spire, ornamented with ribs and 
' shell work, and relieved by two tiers of spire 
lights and ornamental vane, at the apex, and is 
| upwards of 100 feet high. There is also a stair- 
case turret at the north-east angle of the tower, 

finished with spire and ornamental vane. The 


vestry is separated from the church by a carved 
oak screen, surmounted with gilt ornaments 
joey behind the archway. the i 
ave been executed by Mr. Gladwin, of Penk. 
‘hull; and the ornamental ironwork by Mr. 
Loton, of Cheadle. A peal of six bells, cast by 
Mr. Mears, of London, has been put in the 
‘tower; and all the windows will be filled with 
| stained and ornamented glass, from the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Wailes. The chancel 
window, which is completed, has in the centre 
opening a figure of St. Anne (to whom the 
church is dedicated), teaching the Virgin Mary 
to read. The above additions and improvements 
have been effected at a cost of 2,250/. supplied 
by Mr. H. H. Williamson, of Greenway-bank. 
Wimborne. —The foundation-stones of the 
chapels about to be erected in the New Burial- 
a in this town were laid on Tuesday before 
ast. Thecontractors, Messrs. Cottman, Eaton, 
and Roberts, with their workmen, fifty in 
number, afterwards dined at the Three Lions. 
The architect is Mr. R. H. Shout, of Yeovil. 
Wells —Nearly 400/. have been raised at 
Wells, for a memorial to the late Rev. Canon 
Barnard. It is proposed that it shall consist in 
the restoration of the parish church of St. Cuth- 
bert, and that a stained glass window shall be 
placed in it in memory of the deceased, who was 
vicar of the parish. The subscription, it is anti- 
cipated, will speedily amount to 1,0007. 
Curland.— The foundation-stone of a new 
church for the parish of Curland, near Taunton, 
was laid on Tuesday before last. _ The edifice, 
one of the smallest, perhaps, in the county, will 
be in the Perpendicular style, from a design by 
Mr. Ferrey. The contractor is Mr. H. Davis, of 


| 


| 
} 





Tauuton. There will be no tower, but a turret 
containing two bells. The church will be built 
of flint, with Ham stone dressings. Five of the 
windows and a door were the gift of the Rev. 
J. E. Lance. 

Gateshead.—A new chapel has been com- 





and especially the peculiarities of those churches- 
in which both purposes were united. This isa 
subject which Mr. Freeman has treated of in 
our pages and elsewhere. It was pointed out 
that, besides the priory and the castle, Dunster 
contains one or two other architectural remains 
of some value. The old Market-hall can indeed 
hardly be called in strictness a work of archi- 
tecture, but its picturesque effect is about as. 
perfect as may be. The Luttrell Arms Inn con- 
_ tains some portions worthy of detailed examina- 
tion. ‘There is a good perpendicular porch, on 
each side of which may be discerned some 
defensive preparations, which seem to imply. 
the possibility of mine host—if hostelry it were 
from the beginning—being called upon to stand 
a siege upon his premises. Within are some 
good cinque-cento chimney-pieces and other 
{ornamental work: there is also, in a rather out- 
-way part, where the visitor will have to 
for it, some effective, though rather coarse,. 
| pecpendionles wood-work—two ranges of win- 

ows, namely, with intermediate panelling. A. 

aper on “ The Remains of Ancient British 
Fiut-Circles on Croydon-hill,” by the Rev. W. 
Arthur Jones, M.A. was read, and one by the 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, on “ The Charters and 
other Archives of Cleeve Abbey.” 

On the second day the Rev. J. Warre read a 
long memoir of the Abbey itself. Various excur- 
sions were made, and entertainments were pro- 
vided in several quarters. 





| 








STANDARD OF DEALS. 


To prevent misconception as to the Peters- 
burgh standard of deals, from the mode adopted: 
in Teestihine the contents of the Oriental, at. 
the Commercial Docks (p. 388, anée), it may be 
well to say that the Petersburg standard hun- 
dred consists of 120 deals, 12 feet long, x 1} 
inch x 11 inches. 

In the notice in question, the quantity was 
reduced to planks of one inch thick, in order to 
give a more complete idea of the quantity con- 
tained in the vessel. It may be useful to give 
the following comparative view of st d 
hundreds in different quarters :— 


———— 12 feet, 14 x 11, = 165 feet 
cube. 
Battens.—120, 12 feet, 24 x 7, = 175 feet. 
Dantzig.—120, 12 feet, 14 x 12, = 180 feet. 
Norway.—120, 12 feet, 3 x 9, = 270 feet. 
Sweden.—120, 14 feet, 3 x 9, = 315 feet. 
Canada,—100, 12 feet, 24 x 11, = 229 feet 
2 inches. 








Norwich Fine-art Exuisition.—This exhibi- 
tion is now closed, and, according to the Norfolk 
Chronicle, thirty pictures have been sold, the whole 
amounting to 2357. On Tuesday week, the drawing 
of the Art-Union took place. There were only sixty- 
four subscribers. The whole amount of the prizes 
was 26/, 
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THE BUILDER. 
\RCHITECTURE IN ITALY 


Fie. 2.— Brick Window, S. Andrea, Manuta. 
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PARIS DURING THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

NOTES ARCHITECTURAL AND GENERAL.* 

Or the palaces and museums in Paris, with- 
out doubt the first place is due to the Louvre. 
It would be superfluous, and indeed impossible, 
to describe the collection of paintings here. 
The grand saloon is a noble, lofty, and . er 
room, rendered more strikingly so 
approaches being through saloons which, though 
much smaller themselves, give on first 


an idea of great size and magnificence. It is ; 
amusing to recline on the velvet divan im the 1° 


centre, and to watch the different expressions 
of those who enter for the first tame; the) 
upward gaze of wonder and surprise changing 
gradually to admiration. The long se ery, 
which adjoins the grand saloon, is a still more 
sumptuous apartment. Sumptuous is indeed 
the term; for, in place of the grey distempered 
match-boarding with which wel our national | 
galleries, here are real marble walls and columns, | 
mirrors, silk hangings, and velvet-covered seats. | 
The gallery is 1,322 feet in length, broken at | 
intervals by coupled columns, which advance 
and break the monotonous effect so great a 
length would otherwise produce. It is admir- | 
ably lighted by large windows in the circular 
vaulted ceiling. Apparently some extension of 
this gallery will take place on the completion of 
the great works which are in progress for con- 
necting the Louvre with the Tuileries, as a 
portion of this gallery is hoarded off at present. 
Besides the collection of paintings, the Louvre 
contains the Musée de la Marine, consisting of 
models of ships of war, steamers, marine artil- 
lery, &c. a large models of the chief naval 
ports of France. This collection, though very 
interesting, is not so much visited as the rest of 
the Louvre. The approach is up a back stair, 
very likely to be overlooked by a stranger. 
There have been recently added to the Louvre 
some very interesting relics of some of the 
French monarchs, especially of Napoleon le 
Grand: these are contained in the Salon des 
Rois, and the Salon Napoleon I. But next to 
the paintings, the most important collection is 
the Musée des Antiquités, which is in many 
respects analagous to the sculpture galleries of 
the British Museum. Here are besides a 
collection of Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures, 
some of the most famous antique statues,—the 
gladiator Germanicus, Diana a la Biche, and 
above all the exquisite Venus of Milo,—a statue 
I believe to be in ” evfy: hen 
Florentine Venus. I allotted the 

I was in Paris to Versailles: it h to be 
one of the few days on which the grand foun- 
tains play. 


by the railway on the right bank, accompanied | 


by two young Englishmen. We breakfasted at 
Versailles, and about eleven, following the con- 
stant stream of people tending in the same 
direction, arrived at the palace, and in ‘five 
hours had passed through the rooms, resting in 
none, and being continually on the move. 1) 
retained little more than the feeling that I had | 
seen a great many big pictures of battles, had | 
escaped some dangerous falls on the slippery 
floors, and was suffering from heat and t rest 


I left Paris at nine in the morning, | 


¢| trated in any age. 


French palaces, as far as I have seen,—gilding 
‘and carving, and mirrors—da capo al finale 
| The Salle des Sénateurs, a semi-circular cham- 
‘ber, with the president’s chair and tribune in 
‘the middle of the chord, and the seats and desks 
‘arranged in concentric curves, seems better 
adapted to its purpose than our rectangular 
' legislative halls. 


the , Not far from the Luxembourg is the Hotel 


de Cluny, a building of the latter end of the 


| 


I trust that our historical monuments in the 
Abbey will never be restored in the perfect 
manuer in which those of S. Denis are. 

The church of the Madeleine is one of the glo- 
ries of Paris. The interior is, of its sort, the most 
perfect that I have ever scen. It declares itself 
jas a church and nothing but a church, which is 
; not the case with 8. Genevieve, the other great 
iclassic church of Paris. Perhaps the antece- 
dents of this latter have some influence upon 








fifteenth century, in a good state of preserva-| the visitor, and it has the bare empty look of 


tion, and, externally at ‘east, not as yet sub- 
ted to the process of restoration. Doubly 
interesting, as the sole remaining civil edifice of 
its epoch in Paris, it has been made the recep- 
tacle of the collection of medieval art com- 
menced by the late M. Du Sommerard, and des- 
tined to form a museum of national antiquities. 
Adjoining the hotel are the remains of an ancient 
Roman frigidarium, supposed to have been part 
of the palace of the Cesars, and forming the 
only vestige of Roman Paris. The collection 
of medieval sculpture, carving, iron, and gold 
silver work, pottery, glass, and painted 
windows, is extensive and valuable, and, together 
with the building itself, affords a fund of sug- 
gestive matter for the student of medieval 
architectural detail. 
Another collection which is well worth seeing 
I visited during my stay, viz. the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers. It contains, besides a 
very extensive collection of machinery and 
models, about 20,000 drawings of machinery, 
accessible at all times to the public. 


our St. Paul’s without its magnificence or size. 

The Sainte Chapelle, the restorations of which 
are nearly complete, is freely open to the public 
at present. It is a gorgeous specimen of the 
powers of decorative art. I look upon it, how- 
ever, more as a four de force than as an example 
to be admired for its good taste. As a restora- 
tion it has the usual objection: not a particle 
of the old work is or can be seen, the propor- 
tions only of the original building remaining. 
The very profusion of ornament, too, defeats 
its purpose, and the want of a portion of plain 
surface as a repose to the eye is painfully appa- 
rent. 

From La Sainte Chapelle I went to see Notre 
Dame. The interior looked cold and bare after 
the rich colouring of the former. The effect of 
the second range of lofty arches which takes the 
place of the triforium is certainly to lower the 
apparent height of the church ; and this, together 
with the want of length, renders the interior 
less effective than that of our abbey at West- 
minster ; but externally there can be no com- 





Of the numerous magnificent churches of 
Paris of all periods, I find notes of the follow- | 
ing in my diary:—S. Eustache, a very early | 
specimen of the Renaissance style, the Gothic 
arrangement and construction being strictly | 
adhered to; but the long slender shafts which | 
would cluster round the piers of a Gothic build- 
ing, are here replaced by small classic columns, | 
each with a fragment of entablature, piled over | 
each other. In spite of these incongruities, the | 
effect of the interior is good. The windows | 
are traceried, but in a style of great poverty. | 
There are some fine pictures, and a polychromic 
decoration of the interior is now gomg on. 

I was a good deal disappointed with the | 
abbey church of S. Denis, neither the size nor, 
the splendour of the building coming up to my) 
expectations. Restorations of so eomplete a/ 
nature are in progress, that much of the histo- | 
rical and archeological interest is lost, and 
mowuments are shown as of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which from their fresh and 

appearance have very much the look of | 

eries. It is the same with the painted 
glass. The thirteenth-century glass im the. 
aisles of the choir has been completely repaired, 
and though on close inspection it is easy to 
distinguish the old fragments from the new 
patchings, the effect cannot be the same. Of 
modern stained glass there is plenty, from the 
dark age of 1820—30, to the present day, form- 
ing an interesting illustration of the progress of 
the art in its revival, and the gradual recovery | 
of the true principles. One can hardly conceive 
how such abominations as some of the side. 
transept windows are, could have been perpe- 








It is true I saw also the private apartments of 
Louis XIV. and the chapel, but as these are 
shown only to a few people at a time, accom- 
panied by a guide, I had not time to make any 
remarks. By this time the grands eaux were 
playing in full force, and, together with the 
accessories of an immense concourse of people, 
of whom a part only were French, military 
music, and a bright burning sun, formed a most 
charming scene. 

Besides the national collection at the Louvre, 
there are the pictures of modern French artists 
at the Luxembourg Palace. One of the most 
remarkable of these is a large unfinished work 
by David, of the heroes of the first Revolution, 
showing the careful manner in which that painter 


wrought, the figures being elaborately painted 


nude studies, intended of course to be finished 
in the costume of the time. At present man 


of the pictures are removed to the Palais | 


de l’Industrie. The state apartments at the Lux- 
embourg are gorgeous to excess; indeed, there 
is great sameness in the decoration of the 


| _ The celebrated tomb of Louis XIT. is badly 
| placed, being in a dark side-chapel, and screened 
‘off. Under an architectural canopy are placed 
the effigies of the dead king and his living wife, 
Marie, sister to Henry VIII. Of the merit of 
these figures I can give no opinion, as it is im- 





eet. On the summit of the tomb the figures 
of the king and queen are repeated in their 
royal robes, kneeling in prayer. In the twelve 
arched openings which surround the recumbent 
figures are the twelve apostles, and a sculp- 
‘tured plinth supports the whole. The orna- 
mental details are very fine, and are, I believe, 
adopted as standard examples of the Renais- 
sance style in our schools of design; but I think 
as a composition, the tomb is nothing remark- 
able, and the small figures of the apostles give 
|an air of meanness to the whole, which is alto- 
| gether on a smaller scale than I supposed from 
| the views I had seen. 
The tombs in the crypt are interesting, but 
visitors are hurried round by a sacristan in the 





® Bee p. 416, ante, 


poonnis to see more than the soles of their bare | Seine 


parison. Notre Dame is magnificent, the radi- 
ating flying buttresses of the apsis, the elegance 
of the window tracery, and the beauty of the 
towers, especially under the influence of a bright 
afternoon sun, combine to form a whole to 
which nothing could be added without injury. 

The new Church of 8. Clotilde, near the 
Luxembourg (see Bui/der, vol. xii. p-602), is now 
nearly complete. Though possessing many good 

oints, I do not think it is altogether satisfactory 
or the second half of the nmeteenth century. 
The towers and spires are mean, much frittered 
away, and want height. I do not think the 
French architects have as yet caught the spirit 
of Gothic architecture to nearly the same extent 
that our own have, although as restorers they 
are unequalled. 

The very beautiful tower of S. Jacque de la 
Boucherie, now open to the new Rue de Rivoli, 
is being very carefully and completely repaired, 
and will form a striking feature in its new 
position. 

The grand effect of the street architecture 
of Paris, arising from the immense height of the 
houses, is very striking to a Londoner, who 
rarely sees three stories exceeded. The new 
buildings in the extension of the Rue de Rivoli 
are quite palatial, and, unlike our new streets, 
are constructed of stone, and not brickbats 
cemented over. The balconies (of which there 
are two, one above the exére-so/, and a second 
formed by a bold projecting cornice to the fourth 
story) are gilt, which mode is gon as durable 
as paint in the pure air of Paris, and adds much 
to the gaiety of the general effect of the new 
street. 

Nothing ean be more admirable than the 
arrangements for cleaning and watching the 
streets ; and as for the river it is quite delightful 
to see the pure pellucid pale green water fall- 
ing over the weir just above the Pont des Arts. 
How the sewerage is I do not know, 
but certainly it is effected without polluting the 


It is probable that even were the sewerage of 
London diverted from the Thames the constant 
traffic of steamers would render the water 
turbid in some degree, but we should escape the 
noxious exhalations continually arising. How- 
ever, even the Thames is nothing compared to the 
wy which at low water is but an open sewer 
of the foulest kind. 

I was much pleased with some newly-erected 
villas and cottages ornés which I saw at Passy 
and Auteuil, in which a highly picturesque effect 
was produced by the employment of black and 
red brick and stone without any elaborate 
decoration. Some of these were in the Late 


Domestic French Gothic style—a style pecu- 
liarly a I think, for modern residences, 


and of w 





| true Westminster Abbey style; and, by the way, 


ch there are numerous specimens 
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existing in good preservation. Its adoption | marched up to Westminster-hall, where he was 
and introduction to this country would give one a foot deep amongst the legs of the legislators 
more element for those new combinations of and council. Labelye was appointed the archi- 
known forms which must henceforth in archi- | tect of Westiminster-bridge, which was intended 
tecture take the place of originality. I saw a! in the first iastance to have consisted of piers 
great deal of painted glass, new, old, good, bad, ouly, which were to be crossed by galleries of 
and indifferent. Much of the modern French} woodwork. The architect was most anxious 
glass is painfully glaring, and in nearly all there | for arches, and a severe frost, followed by a 
is a great preponderance of the primary colours ; | flood, having done much damage on the Thames, 
the modern glass in the thirteenth century | and severely tested the works of the new bridge, 
style being peculiarly liable to this error, as| Labelye was permitted to follow out his own 
may be seen at S. Denis, Notre Dame, andj plan. In excavating the foundation for the 














La Sainte Chapelle. The large figure subjects in 
some of the churches—S. Germain del’ Auxerois, 
for instance—are positively painful to the eyes, | 
from the large unbroken masses of ruby and 
yellow glass in the draperies. The semi-circular 
allegories at each end of the Palais de l’ Industrie 
are not painted windows at all, but pictures on 
glass, and would have been much better if 
painted on an opaque wall. After all, I saw no 
glass that I thought so good as Hardman’s, in 
Westminster-hall ; and 1 am much disposed to 
think, that flat ornament and heraldry are the 
only proper subjects for stained glass. 


D.W.R. 





SOME MEMORIALS OF FATHER 
THAMES.* 

For many centuries Old London-bridge 
was the only structure which was passed 
across the bosom of Father Thames. Various 
ferries, such as those at Lambeth and Black- 
friars, were the only other means of tran- 
sit.t From as far back as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the necessity for a bridge from West- 
minster into Surrey seems to have been strongly 
felt by the inhabitants of that district. The 
measure was, however, vigorously opposed by 
citizens, “ who,” says John Sanders, in Knight’s 
“ London,” “ felt that the very existence of the 
trade and welfare of London depended upon 
keeping Westminster without a bridge.” ‘The 
same opposition was made to the erection of 
the Putney, Battersea, and Vauxhall bridges. 

On April 4th, 1671, a Bill for building a 
bridge at Putney was brought before the Parlia- 
ment. On this occasion, Mr. Jones, the member 
for London, was examined, who said,—‘ This 





Bill will question the very existence of London. 
Next to the pulling down of the borough of South- 
ewark, nothing can ruin it more.” 

Mr. Waller, the poet, was, however, of a} 
different opinion ; for he says,—‘“ As for the | 
imposition laid by this Bill, men may go by| 
water if they please, and not over the bridge, | 
and so pay nothing. If ill for Southwark, it is | 


good for the end of the town where court and | 
Parliament are. At Paris there are many | 
bridges, and at Venice hundreds. We are still | 
obstructing publie things.” ) | 

The Lord Mayor of London was strongly | 
against new bridges, himself and others stating | 
a belief that new bridges would be the means of | 
causing shoals in the river, and by carrying off | 
the population in various angles, do no end of | 
damage, and create the greatest confusion. | 
Little did these gentlemen foresee that, notwith- | 
standing the erection of numerous bridges, the | 
great difficulty with London-bridge now is, how | 
to provide facilities for the immense increase of | 
the traffic. This Bill was thrown out at the! 
time mentioned, by 67 to 54: that bridge, how- | 
ever, as well as Battersea, was eventually erected, 
the latter by a company, the members of which | 
each subscribed asumof 1,500/. Afterthegreatest | 
opposition, the Parliament was prevailed upon 
in March 1736, by a vote of 117 to 12, to sanc-| 
tion the erection of a bridge at Westminster | 
also; and it is worthy of remark, that Father | 
Thames, either for the purpose of re roving | 
them for their long delay, or it may be by way 
of caution, to give a word of advice, or for some 
other cause, exceeded his ordinary bounds, and 





* See p. 410, ante, 


+ In addition to the ferries, there were in olden time, as we have | 
already hinted, several fords across the Thames. Maitland dis- | 


covered that the gceatest marshes on the south side of the river 
Thames reached from Wandsworth in the west to Woolwich in 
the east. “Then,” says he, **sounding the said river at several 
neap tides, from the first uf these places to London-bridge, I dis 
covered a ford about 99 feet west of the south augle of Chelsea 
Colleze-gardens, whose channel ina right line from north-east to 
south-west was no more than 4 feet and 7 inches deep, when the 
day before my waterman assured me that the water then was 
above a foot lower, and it is probable that at euch tides, before the 
course of the river was obstructed either by banks or bridge, it 
aust have been considerably lower.” 


second pier, a copper medal was found, with the 
head of the Emperor Domitian on one side, 
and a woman with a pair of scales and a cornu- 
copia on the other. Some have supposed on this 
slight circumstance that at this pomt there had 
been formerly a Roman ferry. 

In a short time the oldest of the bridges 
immediately connected with the metropolis 
will be removed; it is, therefore, interesting to 
note the following particulars respecting an 
almost superannuated public servant. 

The first stone of Westminster-bridge was 
laid in January 1739, and occupied eleven years 
and nine months building. It was opened at 
twelve o’clock at night, of 17th November, 
1750. The reason for opening the bridge at 
this unseasonable hour seems to have been, that 
a day was appointed for the opening which 
proved to be Sunday; the opening, therefore, 
took place at night in order that as little atten- 
tion as possible might be directed to the blunder. 

Its extent from wharf to wharf, is 1,223 feet ; 


above 300 feet more than the Thames at Lon-' 


don-bridge. The free water-way under the 
arches of Westminster-bridge, is 870 feet, whieh 
is more than four times the extent of water-way 


left between the sterlings of Old London-bridge. | 


The value of 40,0007. is computed to be always 
under water, in stone and other materials. The 


caisson on which the first pier was built con-, 


tained 150 loads of timber. 

The depths or heights of every pier are 
different, but none of them have their founda- 
tions laid at a less depth than 5 feet under the 
bed of the river, a none at a greater depth 
than 14 feet under the bed. 

Notwithstanding all the precautions which 
were taken, in 1747 one of the piers sank and 
damaged the arch to which it belonged so much 


that the commissioners gave directions for pull- | 
ing it down, when by laying 700 tons of cannon | 


on the lower part of the pier the foundation was 
supposed to have settled and set to rights. 

The charge of building this bridge from the 
beginning to the finishing, and for procuring the 
several conveniences requisite, amounted to the 


sum of 389,500/.; whereof 197,500/. was raised | 


by several successive lotteries, and the remainder, 
being 192,000/. was granted by Parliament. 


The original cost of this bridge, together | 
with the sums required at various times for ex- | 


tensive repairs, shows that a large sum ee 
annum has been paid during the years it 
been in existence. Some time since, while re- 


pairing Westminster-bridge, on the removal of , 


the ground within the sheet piling, the project- 
ing part of the timber bottom of the caisson was 


found to have been broken and separated from | 


that part underneath the pier. This had arisen 
from the space intended for the caisson not 
having been sufficiently dredged to receive it, so 


that it was resting on the slope of the excava-! 
tion, the centre part being hollow, until the. 


weight of the masonry broke away the sides, and 
allowed the pier to settle on loose sand and 
gravel, which ran under it. This will in some 


measure account for the settling of the bridge 


in the first instance. 

Westminster-bridge had not long been finished 
| when it was proposed to build another bridge over 
ithe Thames at Blackfriars. In December, 1755, 
ithe subject of building the new bridge was de- 
‘bated in the Common Council, and was agreed 
,to by a majority of 100 to 65; and early in the 
following year an Act of Parliament was passed 
leffect. This enactment, after appointing a com- 
mittee to undertake the erection and mainten- 
ance of the bridge, provides, “that there shall 
remain a free and open passage for the water 
through the arches or passages under the same 
of 750 feet at least, within the present banks of 
the river; that the navigation thereof may 





1as | 


to carry the building of the said bridge into, 


receive no prejudice, no building besides the 
proper gates or toll-houses to be built upon the 
said bridge,” &c. After providing for the im- 
yrovement of the approaches in the neighbour- 
esd of the bridge (the particulars of which we 
have given at some length in the article on “ The 
Houses and Shops of old London,” published 
in the Builder some years since), it was 
enacted that the channel of Bridewell-dock and 
the Fleet-bridge should be filled up, and also the 
bridge over the same taken down, and proper 
sewers, &c. made. The mayor was empowered 
to raise a sum not exceeding 30,000/. a year, 
until 160,000/. be raised on the whole. A 
heavy tax was to be paid on carriages, &c.; and 
for every foot passenger on Sunday one penny, 
and on every other day one half-penny. Robert 
| Mylne, at the time not more than twenty-five 
years of age, was appointed architect ; and in 
October, 1760, the foundation-stone was laid by 
the Lord Mayor, the first pile having been driven 
in the middle of the river a few months pre- 
viously. There was no lack of plans for this 
bridge, —Smeaton and other eminent men com- 
peting with the youthful architect. Dr. Johnson 
at the time entered at some length into the dis- 
cussion respecting the advantages of the semi- 
circular and elliptic arches. Mylne completed 
the bridge to the general satisfaction in 1766; 
and itis worthy of remark that the bridge and 
approaches cost 300,000/. The architect said 
that the bridge should not cost more than 
153,000/.; the whole was completed for 
152,840/. 3s. 11d. Mylne had agreed to super- 
intend the erection of the bridge at a fixed 
salary of 300/. a year, and a premium on the 
completion of the works of 5 per cent.; and it 
is painful to learn that the architect was obliged 
to resort to legal proceedings before his just 
claims were recognised. 

Southwark-bridge was next built, at a cost of 
§00,000/. Then Waterloo-bridge, which was 
most violently opposed by the City throughout 
three sessions of Parliament. The opposition, 
however, was only a means of strengthening the 
funds of the Strand-bridge Company, as it was 
called; and eventually the beautiful and sub- 
stantial bridge was, under the direction of 
Rennie, put across Father Thames, at a cost of 
upwards of a million sterling. 
| Since then we have had another bridge put 
over, at the old Hungerford, and we believe that 
more may be properly erected without oppo- 
sition from the City. 
| The damage done by the inwndations of the 
‘Thames, which undoubtedly was, in a great 
measure, caused by the obstruction of old 

London-bridge, must have been enormous, fol- 
lowing one after another in rapid succession. 

In January, 1762, storms of wind and rain, 
‘the Thames rose high and overflowed Millbank, 
Westminster, &e. 

On the 13th of February, 1763, the Thames 
rose so high, that many houses on the Surrey 
side were four or five feet under water. The 
long walk at Lambeth, by the bishop’s palace, 
was overflowed, and boats were employed in the 
town to carry people from house to house. The 
damage done by this high tide was estimated at 
20,0007. In Westminster-hall the water was 
‘four feet deep; and the inhabitants of Tooley- 

street and ania were obliged to keep to 
their upper rooms. : 

1764.—September: A very high tide, doing 
much damage. 

1767.—After a severe frost : A hurricane and 
flood in the Thames, doing damage to the extent 
of 50,0007. at the least. 

1768.—April: A great flood. 

1768.—On the first of July a storm of thunder 
and lightning passed over London and the neigh- 
bourhood; the lightning destroyed sever 
houses, and caused some loss of life. Cham- 
berlain says: “ By this storm, the water of the 
river Thames was so driven out of its channel 
‘above bridge, as had never been remembered by 
the oldest man living, one-half of the bed of the 
river remaining uncovered for two tides.” It 
“appears that this storm raged with the greatest 
‘violence on the south side of the river. 

On the first of September, of the same year, 
‘a heavy rain fell at London and the country 
‘round. It began in the evening, and in a few 

hours the waters poured down High-gate-hill 
‘with such violence, that the sewers were not 
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able to carry off the torrent. The adjacent 
houses were filled almost to the first floors, and 
as it happened in the night, many were awakened 
from their sleep in the greatest consternation. 
The Serpentine, in Hyde-park, rose so high, that 
it burst its banks, and poured with violence on 
Knightsbridge. The water m St. James’s-park 
rose higher than it had been known; in tact, 
the chroniclers say that in the memory of no 
man living had so much rain fallen in so short a 
time. About Bagnigge-wells, the water rose 
8 feet perpendicular height, though the rain did 
not continue to fall with violence more than 
eight hours. In Cold Bath-fields, Mutton-lane, 
Peter-strect, &c. much damage was done; casks 
of beer, &c. some oxen and hogs, were carried 
away, and in Mutton-lane, and the lower part 
of Hockley-in-the-Hole, the inhabitants were 
obliged to quit their ground-floors, and go up- 
stairs, for fear of being drowned. The water 
in St. James’s-park swelled so high, that it 
flowed up to the garden wall of the Treasury, 
and was so deep that foot passengers could not 
ass. In Westminster, great damage was done. 
c the river, many vessels, &c. were sunk, and 
lives lost, and the Duke of Cumberland’s water- 
works, in Windsor Forest, were entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The above damage, which is but a_ part 
of that caused by the flood of the Thames 
in a period of only six years, will give some 
idea of the cost of these regular inundations, 
and show us that in this respect, the river has 
been improved by the course of management pur- 
sued. It will also be found that the channel at 
Chelsea, Battersea, London-bridge, &c. has been 
deepened, and the most eminent of our engineers 
are of opinion that Father Thames will be still 
more improved by the erection of substantial 
quays along his banks. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Colchester.—The erection of new barracks on 
the Ordnance-field, near Colchester, for 3,000 
militia, is progressing. The contractors are 
Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, of London. The 
buildings will form six rows of huts, intersected 
by six carriage-ways. In each of the soldiers’ 
huts, which are 38 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
there will be an entrance at either end; and 
each will contain ten windows. Those to be 
occupied by the officers will be divided into four 
compartments, each with a separate entrance, 
thus giving a distinct lodging-place to each 
officer. There will also be officers’ mess estab- 
lishments, stables, servants’ rooms, barrack 
stores, armourers’-shops, coal-yard, &e. The 
cooking-houses (every sixth erection) will be 
formed of iron, to prevent the spread of fire. 
Water is procured from twenty-four wells, each 
50 feet in depth, and there will be an efficient 
system of drainage for the entire encampment. 
wenty-four hospital-huts are being raised with 
a covered way between them, and rooms for a 
medical staff. There will also be three school- 
rooms, each 50 feet by 20 feet, and a church for 
about 800 persons. Forty vessels have been 
employed in conveying the materials, and 
upwards of 300 men have been engaged fourteen 
hours per day in fitting. 
_ Harrow.—The new class-rooms here, accord. | 
ing to the Harrow Gazette, will soon be com-| 
pleted. The building somewhat resembles the 
old school, before it was enlarged, some forty 
years ago. It is in the Tudor style, from a | 
design by Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich, and is | 
executed entirely with red bricks. The accom- | 
modation consists of six class-rooms, each 24 
fect square and 14 feet high, approached by a 
staircase three stories in height, which forms 
the centre portion of the west front, and in 
which are three separate entrances to the three 
stories. ‘The principal entrance doorway is 12 
feet high and 6 feet wide, in the centre of the 
building, and there are two side doors under 
open arcades to the north and south. The plan 
re _ tm rd 52 “ea by 45 feet, and the 
eight is 65 feet from the groun 
the Bninls ground to the top of 
Dover.—At a recent meeting of the local 
Board of Health here, a discussion arose respect- 








ing the compensation expected by Mr. Rimmell, 
the chief engineer of the sanitary works, for his 


committee, Mr. Rimmell had stated that he | posed quarter for the public ; and, as it appears 
should look for a commission of 5 per cent. | (objection having been made to a fence) that 


which, upon an outlay of about 70,0007. would 
amount to 3,500/. besides travelling expenses. 
This Mr. Alderman Birch regarded as a 
monstrous sum, payment of which he would 
strenuously oppose. Mr. Alderman Chalk, on 
the other hand, asserted that the Board had 
always understood that Mr. Rimmell would 
demand that per-centage as his remuneration. 
No motion was made on the subject. 

Southampton.—A military hospital, on a scale 
belitting our army establishment, is about to be 
built on the banks of the Southampton Water, 
on a site of about sixty acres of land close by 
the domain of Lord Hardwicke, at the entrance 
of the Southampton Water, and within easy 
water distance of Portsmouth. 

Kidderminster.—The schoolmaster’s residence, 
which stood adjacent to St. George’s Schools 
here, has been pulled down to make room for a 
more commodious and ornamental building, to 
be used for a like purpose. At the same time 
two class-rooms will be added to the schools. 
The house will be constructed of brick, with 
stone windows and dressings The new building 
will have two stories only, but so high that the 
new will have an altitude little less than that of 
its predecessor. The cost of the new building, 
including the class-rooms, which will be one 
over the other, each communicating with a 
separate school-room, will be about 564/. 

Wells.—It is proposed to place a stained 
glass window in St. Cuthbert’s Church, in 
memory of the late Canon Barnard. 

Bristol. —The plans for the new Orphan 
Asylum, Ashley-road, having been completed by 
Messrs. Foster and Wood, architects; Mr. 
Benjamin Farmer, the contractor, who is at pre- 
sent engaged on the New Bank, on the Ex- 
change here, has been selected as the builder, 
and has commenced operations. The asylum is 
intended to accommodate upwards of 300 
orphans, and will form another example of the 
extraordinary efforts of Mr. Miiller, to which 
we have already alluded. ’ 





The first stage of 
five bays of the new West of England Bank 
is now nearly completed. The spandrils of the 
doors and windows are filled with carved allego- 
rical figures by Mr. John Thomas. —— The 
Bath-bridge has been opened for traffic. 
Wellington.—The new National School build- 
ings lately completed here by Messrs. Dickson 
and Co. are situated on rising ground, to the 
north of the town, the site being the gift of the 
vicar. They are of old English style, and con- 
sist of a central part, containing the infant 
school and class-rooms, and a dwelling-place 
for the master above, with two wings, one con- 
taining the boys’ and the other the girls’ 
school. The whole is surmounted by a pinna- 
cled bell tower, and an octagonal turret. The 
schools occupy an area of 1,452 square feet 
each. The infant school, in the centre of the 
building, contains an area of 960 square feet. 
The boys’ school, contains 170 pupils; the 
girls’ school, 100; and the infants’, 80. The 
total cost of the building was about 1,800/. 
Yeovil_—Mr. Thomas Harwood, of this town, 
builder, is employed to erect the new station 
here, for the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
line. The new Wilts and Dorset Bank, built 
by Messrs. Brown and Son, and Mr. Chant, 
of this town, builder, is nearly completed. 
Newport (Wales).— The Silurian lodge of 
Freemasons, Newport, having determined to 
erect a new building for the accommodation of 
their lodge, Wednesday before last was appointed 
for the purpose, and much Masonic ceremonial 
was observed throughout the proceedings. The 
edifice will be erected in Dock-street, opposite 
the Eastern and Western Valleys railway ter- 
mini. Mr. R. G. Thomas is the architect. It 
is estimated, says a local paper, that the cost of 
the building will be about 17,0007. 
Birmingham.—The offer by Mr. C. B. Adder- 
ley, M.P. of ten acres of land at Saltley, for a 
— ac for the people of Birmingham, 
aving been declined, owing to some miscon- 
ception as to the terms, the hon. member, in a 
letter to the General Purposes Committee, says ; 
—“T should regret that the public should be 
deprived of an expected place for recreation b 
the offer having failed: 1 will, therefore, myself 








Services. At a recent special meeting of the 








set apart the same space of ground in the pro- 


the committee had no intention of ornamenting 
the proposed park, such a piece of - ground will 
serve as well all the purposes of a playground 
for all classes of people.” 
Leigh, Lancashire. —~ On Monday, August 
27th, a meeting of the Burial Board for the 
arishes of Astley, Bedford, Pennington, and 
estleigh was held at the office of the clerk, 
Avenue-place. The following tenders for the 
erection of the three chapels, lodges, boundary- 
wall, &c. or portions of such works, were then 
opened and read :— 








ba pe hevod 
gs (3a| 31 
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1 & |°& &. 
W. and R. Burrows, Bolton ..........+5++. | 2,470) 
Thomas Stone, Newton .........cseeceeseeee }2,363) 859) 3,222 





Farrell, Brownbill, and Co. Manchester, 2,121) 1,070) 3,191 
Thomas Tully, Manchester...............+..| 2,300) 880) 3,180 
William Boardman, Leigh ...,..........000+. | 2,215) 

Mellor, Son, and Terris, Manchester ...| 2,190) 860 3,050 
Bobert Neill, Manchester ...............06. | 2,185} 840) 3,025) 








Barlow and Astle, Peel Quarries ......... | wee | 1,102] 





James Isherwood, Little Bolton | | 1,100) 
John Harrison, Horwich ..,........... | 965 
William Watts, Manchester ........ wil | 863} 
Sigley and Shaweross, Manchester ......|_ ... | 825) 





Mr. Penk’s tender was accepted. Mr. Bird, of 
Manchester, is the architect. 

Sunderland.—The works of the extension at 
the South Docks are expected to be finished 
before the close of October. The junction of 
the great sea entrance with the old and new 
works can now be traced. There are upwards 
of 800 workmen in full employment, and night 
as well as day labour is carried on. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—The foundation-stone 
of the new corporate buildings in St. Nicholas- 
square, was laid on Wednesday in last week, 
with due ceremonial. The architects whose 
plans have been adopted are Messrs. Johnstone 
and Knowles, of Newcastle. The style is 
Roman, the principal order being Corinthian. 
The ground-floor consists of shops and a corn- 
market. The music-hall over the market will 
accommodate 4,000 people ; and the remaining 
portion of this floor is to be devoted to corpo- 
rate uses, while, on the floor above, there will 
be other rooms and offices. The contract taken 
by Mr. Robson, according to the Gateshead 
Observer, does not cover the domed turrets, nor 
the northern end of the edifice, planned and 
lithographed by Messrs. Johnstone and Knowles. 
The area measures about 3,000 square yards. 

Wigan.—Some time ago, notices were served 
upon owners of land required by the Wigan 
corporation for their waterworks. One owner, 
the late Mr. James Cardwell, of Ellerbeck, 
claimed 5,500/. The case was referred to 
Mr. Powell, of the Board of Trade, for arbitra- 
tion; who, aiter hearing counsel on both sides, 
awarded 1,850/. 

Berwick.—The Burial Board of Berwick have 
made an agreement with the corporation for the 
purchase of five acres of the Inner Cow Close, 
adjoining the Ayton turnpike-road, for a burial- 
ground, at a cost of 1,000/. Having offered a 
premium of 15/. for the best design for chapels, 
&c. they have awarded the same to Mr. Robert 
James Johnson, architect, of Newcastle, and his 
plans are to be immediately proceeded with. 

Brechin. — The local Advertiser states, that 
the extensive additions and alterations at Pan- 
mure House, which have been nearly three 
years in active progress, are drawing towards 
completion. ‘The whole has been roofed in. In 
approaching it from the east, a frontage of 
nearly 500 feet in length, with an entrance hall 
between two octagon towers, present them- 
selves, while every corner of the main building 
in view is supported by square towers, rising to 
a height of about 90 feet, and surmounted by 
the principal tower, rising nearly 120 feet. 
From the west similar towers are brought into 
view, with an oriel window reaching the whole 
height of the building. Here a double stair 
leads up to a baleony which extends a consider- 
able — along the front, and terminates at 
each end by meeting two towers which jut out 
from the building. Some of the stones here 





are in pieces about 15 feet long by 7 broad. The 
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principal windows are overhung with pediments 
and cut devices, and there are mouldings and 
cornices throughout the work. Extensive terrace 
walks are being formed in the grounds around 
the house. They consist of close-built walls, 
overtopped with an open balustrade and cope of 
polished stone. 
advanced. state, under the direction of Mr. 
France. Still it will require great exertion to 
have everything fit for a visit from royalty next 
autumn. Br. Bryce is the architect ; Mr. Nicol, 
the contractor. Under the superintendence of 
Mr. M‘Intosh, garden architect, the garden at 
Panmure has been laid out in keeping with the 
features of the other parts of the grounds, with 
terraces, corridors, hothouses, conservatory, 


peach houses, vineries, gardeners’ house with | 


reading-room swimming bath-room, &c. Each 


lodge has four rooms, besides coal house, scul- | 


lery, washing-house, and other conveniences. 
To the west, the romantic glen of Curyara has 


The grounds around are in an) 


plan. From data supplied from fourteen of 
these schools, it appears that 1-1 per cent. of 
| the population avail themselves of them, whereas 
the nineteen schools on the old system instruct 
but 60 per cent. of the population. The aid to 
the salaries of the masters of the fourteen new 
schools for the year ending 30th June, 1854, 
}was only 155/. 19s. 2d. while the nineteen old 
| schools cost in salaries during the same period, 
4,683/. 16s. 7d. and in other aid, 1,158/. 1s. 7d. 
|The report next touches upon the subject of 
| local ph se of science, in which it is impossible 
| to form an opinion as to the applicability of the 
| new system, as only one or two schools are as 
' yet established. A school of science has been 
‘commenced at Birmingham, in which the stu- 
dents receive instruction in physics, chemistry, 
and physiology. Another has been opened in 
Aberdeen. 





| The report, after speaking of the School of 


been spanned, a little below the Linn, by a’ 


bridge of three arches, and a new drive formed 
to the “Live and let Live” testimonial on 
Cambuston-hill. There has also been erected a 
factor’s house, a forester’s house, a gas work, 
and workmen’s houses. Mr. Morrison, who is 
also employed at Kinnaird Castle, is contractor 
for the mason work. 

Inverness.—The iron suspension-bridge across 
the Ness, just erected, is now open for traffic. 
The span is 225 feet. 





SECOND REPORT OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
Tue Second Report of the Department of 


Science and Art, which has just appeared, com- | 
mences by stating that it has been found expe- | 


dient to make some alterations in the organization 
of the staff of the department, the chief of which 
is the separation of the duties of secretary and 
inspector, which were jointly carried out by Dr. 
Playfair and Mr. Cole, and which arrangement 
was found inconvenient. Henceforth Mr. Cole 
will act as inspector-general, Dr. Playfair assum- 
ing the office of sole secretary. The report, 
after noticing some alterations in the mode of 
producing and supplying the examples required 
in the schools, then proceeds to give an account 
of the readjustment of the parliamentary grants 
to schools of design, which, from the year 1848, 


had been entirely placed in the hands and} 


under the control of the local committees. This 
so-called readjustment resulted in virtually 
withdrawing the grauts, not only from local 
control and management, but from the schools 
themselves, and was the subject of some very 
strong remonstrances from the local committees 
of Manchester, Macclesfield, Sheffield, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Limerick. In reply to the 
objections, it was stated that schools of art had 
been established and maintained in towns far 
fess wealthy than those referred to. 

Manchester eventually agreed to give the 
new system a fair trial for one year, atts most 
of the other schools in opposition a like feeling 
has manifested itself. At Birmingham the influ- 
ence of the school has been largely extended, 
and the local funds are in a favourable state, 
according to a report on its reorganization, 
drawn up by the head-master, Mr. Wallis. 
Thus the report states—Birmingham signally 
illustrates the success of the improved system. 
At Leeds the school is no longer in receipt of 
any State assistance, as the master receives only 
his certificate allowance, and depends upon the 
students’ fees for his remuneration. At Coven- 
try, Stourbridge, and York, similar changes have 
been effected. At Belfast, on the contrary, an 
opposite view has been taken, and on the trans- 
ference of the master to Norwich, the committee 
declined to accept a master from the training 
class, and the school has remained closed. At 
Cork it was agreed that the master should be 
withdrawn and another recommended, but local 
difficulties have arisen which have caused the 
school to remain closed. The report then pro- 


ceeds to explain the system under which future 
sehools of design will be established. This 
consists in providing an augmentation allowance 
of 10/. to 50/. according to qualifications, and 
guaranteeing for one year an income of 70/. 
including the fixed allowance. 
schools in all have been esta 


Twenty-six 


Science, in Jermyn-street, gives a full account 
of the Central School of Art at Marlborough- 
house, which is maintained to be self-supporting 
as far as it is a general school of art, the excess 
of its expenditure over its receipts being due 
entirely to the class for training young men as 
masters for local schools of art. 

The last section of the report is devoted to 
the institutions or services In connection with 
the department. These are the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, the Mining 
Record Office, the Meteorological Inquiry of 
the Board of Trade, the Registration of Designs, 
the Royal Dublin Society, the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. 

The appendices contain much valuable infor- 
| mation, not a little entangled with “red tape,” of 
which the department appears to have at least 
the average stock supposed essential to public 
offices. 








3ELLE-ISLE FACTORIES. 

In reply to Mr. Fache’s letter on this subject 
(p. 399, ante), we have received a communication, 
signed “ William Naylor,” and enclosing a report 
made by himself and Mr. Rae, of Wardour-street, 
after visiting the houses, to the effect “ that the health 
of the inhabitants of Belle Isle is exceedingly good ;” 
and pointing out that the person who jeered at com- 
plaints referred to in our preceding remarks was not 





country,—an intimation that in no way interferes 
with our statement. 
The number of inhabitants, according to Mr. 





The statements as to the extent of the evil caused to 
the adjoining parts by the nuisances here congregated 
j}are incontrovertible. If a house-to-house visitation 
| were made, the statements already deposed to by the 
| medical men would, we have no doubt, be fully borne 
| out. 





Potices of Books. 


Discoveries and Applications of Modern 

Chemistry. By T. L. Kemp, M.D. In two 

volumes. Longman and Co. London: 1555. 
Tue purpose of this work is to supply to the 
general scholar and the man of the world a 
competent knowledge of chemistry, such as the 
smaller and more elementary works do not 
provide, and such as the larger and more 
technical and comprehensive works are neither 
intended to give nor likely to be referred to for 
by the general reader. 

“In many respects the work is well adapted to 
its purpose, and perhaps not the less so that 
its author is not a professional chemist himself. 
It comprises a general view, not only of the 
elements and compounds of mineral chemistry, 
but of those multifarious combinations which 
constitute the ever progressing science of 
organic chemistry, and also the essential prin- 
ciples of the chemistry of geology and other 
phases of matter. 

Although, in a work suchas this, there are some 
discoveries to which the author may be excused 
for not alluding, there are others which cer- 
tainly ought not to have been omitted, but of 
which we can find no trace. Thus, for example, 
it was discovered a few years since that phos- 





phorus was capable of assuming two distinet 


attacked by cholera there, but in another part of the | 


Naylor’s report, is very small, so that, exeept during | 
the prevalence of pestilence, deaths would seem rare. | 


The Phasis of Matter ; being an Outline of the | 


| 


| foreigu savans, a list of whose names appears in the 
| local papers, two princes of the Bonaparte family 


aspect of clear white or yellowish wax, — 
in darkness, and exceedingly combustible an 
dangerous in handling and im transport, whence 
many accidents had arisen; the other, a new 
and amorphous form, in which this dangerous 
but valuable combustible could be packed in 
wooden barrels in even the most careless man- 
| ner, or just as the incombustible red oxide of 
Iron or many other like substances can; or 
| even be carried about with comparative safety in 
the tier amiga wag. and this, too, although still 
| possessing the chemical possibilities of its 
| nature, and although these are not placed in 
}abeyance by any addition, such as that of 
oxygen, to neutralise these properties, but are 
only disguised and made dormant by the as- 
| sumption of a new form. Now a discovery such 
las this ought certainly to have been recorded, 
| however briefly, even m a work such as the pre- 
| sent ; yet it does not appear to be so, although 
the old idea as to the red amorphous matter 
| that it consisted of a protoxide of phosphorus is 
alluded to. 
In like manner, not a word seems to be said 
as to the singular discovery of a malleable, 
silvery, and useful metal in alumine or common 
,clay. The old idea of aluminium that it was 
a gray powder, the scales of which have a 
metallic lustre,” is duly noted; but the only 
approximation to M. St. Clair Deville’s im- 
portant discovery, and that but a distant approx- 
imation, is the account given (in itself not new), 
that magnesia, a substance analogous to alu- 
mina, or alumine, contains magnesium,—“ a 
| brilliant white metal, with a lustre resembling 
that of silver, and very malleable.” This woulc 
_have been a pretty fair definition of the more 
obvious properties of aluminium too in its new 
form; but no other mention is made of 7/ than 
| the one we have alluded to. We might instance 
|other modern discoveries in chemistry, not 
jhere recorded, such as that important form 
lof oxygen called ozone, as to which so much 
has of late been said, not only in the scientific 
world, but in the ordinary newspaper press ; as, 
for instance, in the Zimes, where almost every 
|day the state of the ozone of the atmosphere is 
recorded, along with other meteorological phe- 
'nomena; but we have done enough, we dare 
say, to draw the author’s attention to such 
omissions, so as to Insure, in a subsequent edition 
| (which the work still deserves to reach) a more 
complete vidimus of the “ discoveries and appli- 
/cations of modern chemistry.” 
Is not the title of this work a misnomer, by 
the way ? 








SHiscellanea. 


Tue Huts ror tHe Crimea.—The Gloucester 
Chronicle describes a visit paid to the works of Mr. 
W. Eassie. The huts now being manufactured 
appear, it is said, greatly superior to those formerly 
constructed, being considerably higher in the roof, 
provided with ventilators, and much lighter. The 
slopes for the beds are now raised, so as to be used as 
seats. The hospital huts are double the size. Some 
| portable huts are also being constructed. These are 
designed by Mr. Lander, who is superintending on 
| the part of Government. The floors are double, and 
| the boards nailed across each other. The frameworks 
i grooved, and all the partitions slide into their 








places. ‘The roof and sides are of double boards, and 
a sheet of felt is placed between the timbers compos- 
ing the roof. A very large number of men are now 
at work in preparing the huts. The window-frames, 
| groovings,—indeed, everything but glazing and nail- 
ing, seems to be done by machinery. Huts have also 
been in course of formation at the saw-mills of 
| Messrs. Bennett, of Manchester, for 4,960 soldiers. 
| The larger class of huts are 76 feet long, by 16 feet 
| wide. hey are lighted by five windows on each side, 
| and have a door at either end. About 500 men have 
| jatterly been employed. 
| Brrrisu Assoctation.—The forthcoming Glasgow 
| meeting, it is expected, will be a brilliant one. 
| Besides many of the most eminent British and 


appear to be expected, namely, Charles Lucien, 
Prince of Caniao, and Prince Louis Lucien. Some 
hope seems to be entertained that the Prince Consort 


| will also be preseat. The City-hall has been re- 
| decorated and prepared for the meetings. 
| iron-built gallery and front hall, at the recent addi- 
| tion to the bazaar in Candleriggs, is preparing for the 
blished on this |forms, per se, one the usual and well-known) reception of geological specimens. 


The new 
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Tue Inon Trape.—The inveterate speculators in 
this trade, by perpetual talk of a rise of 40s. a ton, 
are managing, as they doubtless design, to induce fair 
traders to look upon 20s. as a moderate, reasonable, 
and advisable increase, just as they would be led to 
regard 10s. had the gambling outcry been only for 
20s. ‘This trade is thus kept in a perpetual fever, 
under the false pretence that from some peculiar 
sensitiveness and delicacy of constitution, the iron 
heart of the trade is liable to be affected, more than 
any other, by fluctuations in the general prosperity 
or expectations of the country,—mere imposition 
to serve the purposes of those gamblers who are ever 
bent on destroying the steadiness and the true 
prosperity of this important and staple trade of our 
country, in order to enable them to reap unduly rapid 
and heavy gains for themselves,"at ruinous cost to 
others. ‘The idea of a permanent rise of 20s. is thus 
at this moment being made familiar to the thoughts 
and prospects of the fair dealers in the trade, by the 
swelling talk of 40s. in which all note of the recent 
ruinous plunge, in consequence of just such previous 
procedure, is already being drowned. 

Removat or Nursances.—The General Board of 
Health have issued a notification as to the removal of 
nuisances, in which, amongst others, they state, that any 
premises in such a condition as to be a nuisance, or 
injurious to health, may be ordered by two justices in 
petty sessions, or by a stipendiary magistrate, to be 
made safe and habitable, to be paved, cleansed, white- 
washed, disinfected or purified, and sufficient means 
of drainage and ventilation, and other accommoda- 
tion, to be provided; and while any house or build- 
ing is rendered by a nuisance unfit for human habita- 
tion, in the opinion of the justices, the using of it for 
that purpose may be prohibited. Other notifications 
are given as to gutters, pools, drains, ashpits, and as 
to animal nuisances, &e. And it is then intimated 
that notice of a nuisance may be given by any person 
aggrieved thereby, or by any local sanitary inspector, 
any two or more inhabitant householders, relieving 
officer, constable, or officer of police of the district or 
place, inspector of common lodging-houses, &c.; the 
notice to be given to one of the local authorities. 
The General Board strongly urge on the clergy, em- 
ployers of labour, and others whose avocations bring 
them into contact with the classes most exposed to 
nuisances, the duty of informing themselves and dif- 
fusing information as to the provisions of the Nui- 
sance Act, and of doing all they can to promote the 
election of committees for its execution, especially in 
rural parishes. 

Essex ArcHazo.ocicaL Socrery.—On Thursday 
in last week the annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of this society was held in the library of Col- 
chester Castle; Mr. Disney, F.S.A. president, in the 
chair. The Rev. BE. L. Cutts, one of the secretaries, 
read the report of the council, which, amongst other 
information, alluded to the continued prosperity of 
the society. The report was agreed to, and office- 
bearers re-elected. The Hon. Richard Cornwallis 
Neville, eldest son of Lord Braybrooke, was appointed 
— in place of Mr. Disney, who resigned. The 

ey. Professor Marsden read a paper sent to him 
from the Rev. Henry Jenkins, of Stanway, on the 

Traditions and History of Colchester Castle; which 
was followed by a paper written by the Rev. Mr. King, 
and read by the Rev. B. Lodge, on the Armorial 
Bearings of the town of Colchester. Dr. Duncan 
read a paper upon St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, and 
explained a variety of archeological curiosities exhi- 
bited. Mr. Cutts then accompanied the visitors over 
the old Castle, and explained its various objects of 
interest, after which they proceeded on a tour through 
the town to imspect its antiquarian curiosities, 
including St. Botolph’s Priory, St. John’s Abbey- 
gate, Saxon Tower of Holy Trinity, Balkerne-hill, &c. 
Tn the afternoon a party of ladies and gentlemen dined 
at the Cups Hotel. 

Tue Licutinc or Drat.—We are informed that, 
after all, Deal is not to have the electric light. An in- 
formant states that the electric light was tried, and 
was not considered satisfactory for the streets. The 
Pavement Commissioners have agreed to light the 
town with gas for a further period of ten years. 

New Cuurcues. — The thirty-fifth annual report 
of her Majesty’s commissioners for building new 
churches states, that the commissioners had previously 
reported that 570 churches had been completed, with 
accommodation for 565,780 persons, 388,575 free, 
and that they had now to state that twenty-seven 
churches (in addition), had been since completed. . 

Cotour ror Exteriors. —In answer to your 
correspondent, “'T. W.” as to outside paint for house 
walls, I have to inform him that distemper colour 
made in the usual way, as for inside work, and mixed 
with oil or paint, will stand the weather, and give the 

——— of a painted wall. The mode of mixing 
# » oil with the colour is a secret.—R. R. 
«* Let us make a dash at the secret: is soap the 


Bioomspury.—The old houses at the south end of | 


Union oF SMOKz-PREVENTION Patents. — A 


Kingsgate-street, Bloomsbury, from Eagle-street to company is said to be in advanced progress of forma- 
Holborn, including the chapel, are now, with the ex- | tion, under the Limited Liability Act, for the purpose 


ception of the stationer’s shop at the corner of Hol- 
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of working a variety of inventions for the prevention 


born, being taken down, and [I learn are to be rebuilt of smoke. 


7 feet further back than at present. 


Now this end of | 


THe York Race Pirate, 1855.—The subject of 


the street, which has long been a nuisance, is so | this plate is “ Percy at the Battle of Holmedon,” from 
narrow, that although 7 feet of width will be a very 'Shakspeare’s play of “Henry TV.” It was designed 
great improvement, it is not improvement enough, | and modelled by Alfred Brown, and manufactured by 
as the street ought to be made at this part as wide as Hunt and Roskell. 


the remainder, which is none too much so; and I| 


New CuurcH at SHoorers’-HILL.—The founda- 


trust you will raise your voice in aid of such farther | tion-stone of a new church, to accommodate the 
widening before it be too late. That the improve- | rapidly-increasing population of this locality, was laid 
ment will not at present be carried quite through, by on the Eltham side of the high-road, Woolwich- 


portant: it is a very old ricketty timber erection, 


taking down the corner house next Holborn, may be common, on Wednesday before last. The contract 
a subject of regret to some, but I do not think it im- | has been taken for 1,235/. 


Mr. J. Canrer.—We regret to hear of the death 


and cannot last long without more repair than it is of Mr. J. Carter, the engraver of Mr. E. M. Ward’s 
worth ; and if the widening be properly carried out | “ Scene in Change-alley during the Agitation of the 


of the increased width to the back of that house, that 
lump may well be left to await its early doom. — AN 
OLp SUBSCRIBER. 

Surveyor OF BripcEs For West RIDING OF 
YorksHIRE.—At the Quarter Sessions held at Wake- 
field, on Thursday, Mr. Bernerd Hartley, of Ponte- 
fract, was appointed to the office of surveyor of 
bridges, vacant by the death of his late father. There 
were six candidates for the office. The salary is fixed 
at 400/. a year, with 150/. as travelling expenses. 
The duties of the office comprised the superintending 
the repairs of the 325 bridges in the West Riding ; 
of the superintendence of the repairs of the Lunatic 
Asylum and the House of Correction; and also the 
furnishing of plans for, and superintending the erec- 
tion of, lock-up houses, and all other new buildings 
erected at the expense of the Riding. The salary of 
the late surveyor was 8007. 

INAUGURATION OF THE PEEL Statue at Brr- 
MINGHAM.—This formal ceremony took place on 
Monday in last week, in presence of at least 15,000 
persons. The statue, which is by Mr. Peter Hollins, 
and cast by Messrs. Elkington and Mason—the first 
colossal work of the kind ever produced in one piece 
in Birmingham—is in bronze, and stands eight feet 
and a half high. It weighs upwards of a ton. In 
the casting three tons of metal were run. The statue 
is placed upon a square pedestal of polished Peterhead 
red granite. There is a plinth also of polished granite, 
resting upon a sub-plinth of grey stone. The whole 
1s placed upon an octangular platform, from which 
railings and lamps spring. The total height from the 
platform to the top of the statue will be about 20 feet. 
The pedestal is somewhat colossal, the principal slab 
weighing about four tons, and the whole about ten. 
It is from the polished granite works of Mr. Alex. 
Macdonald, Aberdeen. The pedestal bears the simple 
inscription ‘‘ Peel,” in bronze. The statue will be 
placed with the face looking down New-street. 

Raitway Martrers.—A joint-stock company is in 
course of formation, under the title of the Railway 
Electric Signals Company, for the introduction of a 
system of signals invented and patented by Mr. Tyer. 
The directors have constituted the company under the 
French law ex commandite, in order to secure the 
advantage of working the patent for France in that 
country, and also in Belgium, for which country a 
patent has also been secured. The capital required is 
60,000/. in shares of 12. each, with power to increase 
it to 120,0007. The traffic returns of railways in 
the United Kingdom for week before last amounted 
to 449,046/. and for the corresponding week of 1854 
to 417,669/. showing an increase of 31,377/. The 
gross receipts of the eight railways having their 
termini in the metropolis amounted for same week to 
204,338/. and last year to 188,132/. showing an 
increase of 16,206/. The number of passengers 
by the railways through Lille on Saturday in week 
before last, en route for Paris, amounted to more than 
10,000. The trains at reduced prices from Dunkirk, 
Roubaix, and Tourcoing did not stop at Lille to take 
up passengers, being completely full. A special train 
left Lille with 750 persons from that town. The 
plans for the passage of the Simplon to Turin and 
Milan, by the valley of the Rhone, are now termi- 
nated. The superintending engineers consider that 
no difficulties exist that have not been previously 
overcome on other lines. The line of tunnel which 
is considered preferable would be about 2} miles long : 
its elevation above the level of the sea is about 4,200 
feet ; the maximum for the inclines from 3 to 4 feet 
in 100; but it is hoped that a reduction to 24 feet in 
100 may be sheila All the difficult points on the 
steep declivities of the mountain are passed by means 
of either open or covered galleries, which will not, 
it is said, cost more than 120f. the metre. 

Tae New Merropourran Boarp or Worxs.— 
It is stated that Sir John Villiers Shelley, Bart. M.P. 
will be the chairman of the New Board of Works, 
under Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act for the Local Manage- 
ment of the Metropolis. This statement, however, 














substance of it ? 


must be premature. 


South Sea Bubble.” Mr. Carter died suddenly, 
having only just completed an engraving of “ West’s 
First Effort in Art,” from Mr. E. M. Ward’s picture. 

Report ON THE New River Warer.—A 
“Report to Mr. W. C. Mylne, on the quality 
of the New River Company’s Water,” by Mr. T. 
Spencer, F.C.S. in reference to an analysis by Dr. R. D. 
Thomson, alluded to in a recent report of the General 
Board of Health on the epidemic cholera of 1854, has 
just been printed. Mr. Mylne is the engineer of 
the New River Company, on whose behalf Mr. 
Spencer was employed to make new analyses, with 
the view of subverting those of Dr. Thomson, which 
alleged, inferred, or insinuated, the existence of two 
different qualities of water supplied by the New River 
Company, the one adieaie more impure than the 
other, and probably promotive of cholera in the 
district (Soho) to which it was supplied. This the 
company appears to deny, and Mr. Spencer’s analyses 
to contradict ; his conclusions being to the effect that 
the New River water is much the same as respects 
purity that it was in 1851, when examined by Pro- 
fessor Graham and other chemists. As Dr. Thomson, 
however, did not give that categorical information as 
to his analyses which Mr. Spencer demanded, but re- 
ferred him to a second report not then published, the 
latter has been unable to identify the precise source 
of the objectionable water, as to which he considers 
that there must be some mistake, either in the 
analyses or in the fact or supposition of its being the 
New River water. 

Metatiic WinDOwW-FRAMES.—Mr. D. Moline, of 
Adelaide-place, London, aceording to the “‘ Mechanics’ 
Magazine,” has taken out a patent for “ improvements 
in the manufacture of metallic window-frames and 
skylights. (A communication.) Patent dated January 
30th, 1855. (No. 227.) Claim: the manufacture of 
metallic window-frames and skylights, by uniting a 
series of metallic bars, by placing them in suitable 
metallic or other moulds, and casting metallic bosses 
at the junctions or intersections of the bars.” 

A Botp Sapper aND MINER. — An interesting 
account of Private John Weir’s adventurous expe- 
riences as a climber of spires and other daring feats in 
building stages for the ordnance observations, is given 
in the “History of the Sappers and Miuers,” just 
published. At Norwich spire, a brace broke under 
him; but in his descent he caught hold of another 
brace, and thus saved his life. The accident did not 
in the least daunt him, for the next moment he was 
at work again, as cool and active as ever. In May, 
1848, Weir purchased his discharge, and set himself 
up in business in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he was 
afterwards appointed nrc to the Water 
Company, at a salary of 2007. a year. 

ImproveD PartntinG Brusues.—Mr. Thos. Nash, 
jun. of Great Dover-road, Southwark, who invented 
and registered the copper band bound painting-brush, 
has just specified his new patent for “ improvements 
in painting-brushes, applicable also to other brushes, 
<a to brooms.” Webbing binding forms one of the 
chief improvements patented. The specification de- 
scribes further modifications, as in adopting the 
webbing binding to sash tools, &c. in combination 
with string or wire; also combining it with metal 
band binding, &c. 
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For four shops, Kin 


of Richmond. Mr. 8. 
plied by Mr. Crocker :— 


ton-on-Thames, for Mr. M. Wall, 
ball, architect. 


Quantities sup- 
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For six houses in Gately-road, Mile-end, for the Second 
East London People’s Co-operation Benefit Building 
Society. Quantities supplied by Mr. R. L. Curtis :— 





William Dobson ........cccccccsseees £2,888 18 8! 

NNN TEU i csntsccteenendocsneixieee 2,310 0 0 
Joshua Wilson .......c.0scccseereeneee 1,741 0 0 
Tamed Rivett. 0.06... ccccecccessceeccae 1,597 0 0 
Richard Case 1,407 0 0! 
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